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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


The  essay  to  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  following 
address  to  call  attention  was  first  published  in  the 
New  England  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery ,  for  April,  1843,  under  the  title  of  “The 
Contagiousness  of  Puerperal  Fever.”  In  1855,  it  was 
re-issued,  with  additions,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled  “  Puerperal  Fever  as  a  Private  Pestilence.” 
It  next  appeared,  under  its  original  title,  in  “  Currents 
and  Counter-currents  in  Medical  Science,”  a  volume 
of  essays  and  addresses  published  at  Boston,  U.S.A., 
in  1861,  and  it  was  also  included  in  “  Medical  Essays, 
1842-82,”  published  in  1883,  as  well  as  in  Holmes's 
collected  works. 

The  portrait  here  reproduced  by  way  of  frontis¬ 
piece  is  from  a  daguerreotype  taken  between  1845  and 
1850,  which,  after  having  been  for  many  years  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  Dr.  James  R.  Chadwick,  of 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  was,  in  the  year  1900,  presented  by 
him  to  the  Boston  Medical  Library  where  it  may  now 
be  seen. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 


AND  THE 

CONTAGIOUSNESS  OF  PUERPERAL  FEVER. 


Turning  over  in  my  mind  how  I  could  best  utilize  this 
occasion,  it  appeared  to  me  that  here,  at  last,  had  come 
my  chance  to  fulfil  an  intention  I  had  long  cherished  of 
reminding  my  professional  brethren  of  the  debt  we  owe  to 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  for  his  powerful,  but  I  am  afraid 
largely  forgotten,  essay  on  the  contagiousness  of  puerperal 
fever. 

No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  my  teaching  and  writings 
or  who  remembers  the  active  part  I  took  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Semmelweis 
Memorial  Fund  in  this  country,  will  suspect  me  of  failing 
to  recognize  the  great  work,  accomplished  “  with  tears  and 
travail,”  of  that  illustrious  man*  It  is  possible,  however, 

*  The  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  make  known  in  Great  Britain 
the  work  that  Semmelweis  was  doing  in  Vienna  belongs  to  one  who  is 
still  amongst  us,  Dr.  C.  H.  F.  Routh.  On  his  return  from  a  visit  to 
Vienna  in  1848,  Dr.  Routh  gave  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London. 
(See  Med.-Chir .  Trans,  for  1849.) 

In  1886,  Dr.  Theodore  Duka,  a  fellow-countryman  of  Semmel weis’s, 


to  do  justice  to  Semmelweis  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  work  done  by  others  in  a  similar 
direction. 

I  purpose  to-day  to  call  attention  afresh  to  Holmes’s 
memorable  essay,  and  to  try  to  do  something  towards  re¬ 
moving  the  reproach,  not  I  fear  entirely  undeserved,  that 
we  English-speaking  people  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,* * 
whilst  giving  abundant  honour  to  Semmelweis,  have  been 
in  danger  of  forgetting  the  earlierf  and  equally  remarkable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  puerperal  fever  that  we  owe 
to  one  of  our  own  kith  and  kin.  This  forgetfulness  has  been 
due  not  so  much,  perhaps,  to  the  overshadowing  of  Holmes’s 
work  by  that  of  Semmelweis,  as  to  the  fact  that  the  medical 
reputation  of  Holmes  himself  was  put  into  the  shade  by 
the  brilliant  success  he  achieved  in  later  years  in  general 
literature,  and  that  his  own  profession  came  to  be  proud  of 
him  as  the  Autocrat,  Professor,  and  Poet  at  the  Breakfast- 
table  rather  than  as  the  fearless  and  outspoken  defender  of 
the  life  and  health  of  the  parturient  woman. 

Holmes  has  himself  left  on  record  an  account  of  the  origin 

o 


resident  in  London,  contributed  to  the  Lancet  a  most  interesting  and 
sympathetic  account  of  his  life  and  labours,  founded  on  the  more  elaborate 
work  of  Brack,  which  had  then  just  been  published.  Dr.  Duka’s  paper 
was  afterwards  re-issued  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  (See  list  of  references.) 

*  Two  of  the  latest  and  most  important  American  text-books  of 
obstetric  medicine  do  not  even  mention  Holmes’s  name  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  puerperal  fever. 

t  In  1843,  the  year  in  which  Holmes  published  his  Essay,  Semmelweis 
had  not  yet  graduated,  and  it  was  not  until  1846  that  he  received  the 
appointment  of  assistant  in  the  maternity  department  of  the  General 
Hospital  at  Vienna,  and  made  his  earliest  observations  on  puerperal 
fever.  The  results  of  these  observations  were  first  published  by  Hebra, 
in  1847-48.  Semmelweis  himself  did  not  publish  anything  on  the 
subject  until  1858.  His  great  book  (“Lie  JZtiologie ,”  dec.)  appeared  in 
1861.  I  know  of  no  evidence  to  show  that  either  Holmes  or  Semmel¬ 
weis  mentioned  each  other’s  work  or  indeed  knew  of  it. 


of  the  essay  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Boston  (U.S.A.)  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  of 
which  Wendell  Holmes  was  a  member,  the  stated  business 
having  been  concluded  somewhat  early,  one  of  the  members, 
in  order  to  fill  up  the  time,  reported  an  incident  that  had 
recently  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  physician  had  made 
a  post  mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  a  puerperal  fever 
patient  and  had  himself  died  in  less  than  a  week,  apparently 
in  consequence  of  a  wound  received  at  the  examination. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  attended  several  women  in  con¬ 
finement,  all  of  whom  were  said  to  have  been  attacked  with 
puerperal  fever.  The  discussion  that  followed  the  relation  of 
the  case,  made  it  clear  to  Holmes  that  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  facts  relating  to  the  subject  was  much  needed,  and  he 
therefore  felt  that  it  would  be  doing  a  good  service  “  to  learn 
what  experience  had  to  teach  in  the  matter.”  He  embodied 
the  results  of  his  enquiry  in  an  essay  which  he  read  before 
the  Society,  and  which,  at  the  Society’s  request,  he  sub¬ 
sequently  published  in  the  New  England  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery ,  for  April,  1843.  As  this  journal 
had  only  a  very  restricted  circulation  and  died  a  natural 
death  when  it  was  but  a  year  old,  the  essay  was  practically 
buried,  and,  until  its  re-issue  with  additions  in  1855,  cannot, 
as  the  author  himself  says,  be  held  to  have  been  brought  fully 
before  the  Profession. 

Let  me  try  to  give  an  epitome  of  the  evidence  contained  in 
this  essay  and  of  the  arguments  founded  upon  it,  and  I  will 
do  so  as  far  as  possible  in  the  author’s  own  words. 

The  essay  commences,  then,  with  the  statement  that  the 
present  inquiry  has  not  been  undertaken  because  of  any 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  well-informed  members  of  the  medical 
profession  “  as  to  the  fact  that  puerperal  fever  is  sometimes 
communicated  from  one  person  to  another,  both  directly  and 


indirectly.”  Such  doubts  the  author  would  consider  “merely 
as  a  proof  that  the  sceptic  had  either  not  examined  the 
evidence,  or,  having  examined  it,  had  refused  to  accept  its 
plain  and  unavoidable  consequences.”  “  It  signifies  nothing,” 
he  says,  “that  wise  and  experienced  practitioners  have  some¬ 
times  doubted  the  reality  of  the  danger  in  question;  no  man 
has  the  right  to  doubt  it  any  longer.  No  negative  facts, 
no  opposing  opinions,  be  they  what  they  may,  or  whose 
they  may,  can  form  any  answer  to  the  series  of  cases  now 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  choose  to  explore  the  records  of 
medical  science.”  In  regard  to  the  relevancy  of  negative 
facts,  he  reminds  his  readers  that  “children  that  walk  in 
calico  before  open  fires  are  not  always  burnt  to  death.”  The 
instances  to  the  contrary  may  indeed,  like  other  truths,  be 
“  worth  recording  ” ;  but  not  “  if  they  are  to  be  used  as 
arguments  against  woollen  frocks  and  high  fenders.” 

There  is  another  criticism  that  he  foresees  and  forestalls. 
“  It  may  be  said  that  the  facts  are  too  generally  known 
and  acknowledged  to  require  any  formal  argument  or  exposi¬ 
tion . ”  This  objection  he  sweeps  aside  by  a  reference  to 

two  of  the  leading  American  obstetric  treatises  of  the  time. 
In  one  of  these,  “  Dewees  on  the  Diseases  of  Females ,”  a  book 
at  that  time  of  very  wide  repute  throughout  the  United  States, 
it  was  expressly  stated  in  the  very  latest  edition  that,  so  far 
as  that  country  was  concerned,  puerperal  fever  had  not 
hitherto  appeared  under  any  circumstances  that  afforded 
the  slightest  ground  for  the  belief  that  it  is  contagious.” 
In  the  other,  “  The  Philadelphia  Practice  of  Midwifery ,”  a 
work  of  scarcely  less  authority  than  “  Dewees,”  not  one  word 
could  be  found  “  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  this  disease  which 
would  lead  the  reader  to  suspect  that  the  idea  of  contagion 
had  ever  been  entertained.” 

Having  thus  shown  the  need  for  the  inquiry,  he  proceeds  to 


formulate  the  thesis  which,  at  its  close,  he  finds  himself  in  a 
position  to  defend.  This  thesis  is  as  follows :  “  The  disease 
known  as  ‘puerperal  fever  is  so  far  contagious  as  to  be 
frequently  carried  from  patient  to  patient  by  physicians 
and  nurses .” 

Before  submitting  direct  evidence  in  support  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  he  rids  himself  of  certain  impedimenta  in  the  shape  of 
side  issues.  For  example,  he  at  once  admits  the  possibility 
that  what  is  called  puerperal  fever  may  not  be  equally 
contagious  in  all  its  forms.  He  refuses  to  enter  into  any 
dispute  about  the  particular  mode  of  infection,  whether  it  be 
by  the  atmosphere  the  physician  carries  about  him  into  the 
sick  chamber,  or  by  the  direct  application  of  the  virus  to  the 
absorbing  surfaces  with  which  his  hand  comes  in  contact. 
He  points  out  that  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  prove  his 
contention  that  “  the  contagion  of  puerperal  fever  must  always 
be  followed  by  the  disease,”  it  being  “  true  of  all  contagious 
diseases  that  they  frequently  spare  those  who  appear  to  be 
fully  submitted  to  their  influence.”  He  grants,  more  readily 
perhaps  than  we  should  do  now-a-days,  “  that  the  disease 
may  be  produced  and  variously  modified  by  many  causes 
besides  contagion  and  more  especially  by  epidemic  and  en¬ 
demic  influences.” 

And  having  thus  cleared  the  air,  he  marshals  his  witnesses 
and  proceeds  to  build  up  a  mass  of  evidence  which,  though 
its  cogency  was  doubted  at  the  time,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  has  now  long  been  acknowledged  to  be  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  refutation.  Let  us  very  briefly  pass  this  evidence  in 
review.  Some  of  the  witnesses  are  familiar  to  us.  Of  these, 
most  if  not  all  are  our  own  countrymen.  But  there  are  also 
witnesses,  mostly  American,  whose  evidence,  though  equally 
striking,  has  not  found  its  way  into  our  treatises  and  text¬ 
books,  and  has  not  therefore  in  the  same  sense  become  common 
property. 


We  will  take  first,  as  the  writer  himself  does,  certain  British 
witnesses,  beginning  with  that  fine  old  eighteenth  century 
surgeon,  Charles  White  of  Manchester.  “  I  am  acquainted,” 
says  White  (1773),  “with  two  gentlemen  in  another  town, 
where  the  whole  business  of  midwifery  is  divided  betwixt 
them,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  one  of  them  loses  several 
patients  every  year  of  the  puerperal  fever,  and  the  other 
never  so  much  as  meets  with  the  disorder.”  That  the  full 
significance  of  this  circumstance  was  not  perceived  at  the 
time,  even  by  White  himself,  does  not  diminish  its  value  as  a 
piece  of  evidence.  Then  comes  the  more  personal  testimony 
of  Dr.  Gordon  of  Aberdeen,  published  in  1795,  which,  though 
it  has  been  quoted  over  and  over  again,  is  still  worth  re¬ 
peating,  not  only  because  of  its  early  date,  but  also  because, 
as  Wendell  Holmes  points  out,  Gordons  “expressions  are 
so  clear,”  and  “  his  experience  is  given  with  such  manly 
distinctness  and  disinterested  honesty.”*  “  This  disease,”  he 
says,  “  seized  such  women  only  as  were  visited  or  delivered 
by  a  practitioner,  or  taken  care  of  by  a  nurse,  who  had 
previously  attended  patients  affected  with  the  disease.”  “  I 
had  evident  proofs  of  its  infectious  nature  and  that  the 
infection  was  as  readily  communicated  as  that  of  the  small- 

*  Dr.  W.  Stephenson,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  has  placed  in  his  class-room  an  oak  tablet  with  the  following- 
inscription  : — 

ALEXANDER  GORDON  M.D. 

FIRST  DEMONSTRATED  THE  INFECTIOUS  NATURE  OF  PUERPERAL  FEVER, 

ABERDEEN,  1795. 

A  notice  of  Gordon  by  his  grandson,  Dr.  Harvey,  late  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  in  Aberdeen,  will  be  found  in  a  footnote  to  a  volume 
of  “  Essays  on  the  puerperal  fever  and  other  diseases  peculiar  to  women  : 
selected  from  the  writings  of  British  authors  previous  to  the  close  of  the 
18th  century:  edited  by  Fleetwood  Churchill.”  Syd.  Society,  Loud., 
1849.  (See  Appendix,  No.  2).  This  volume  also  contains  a  reprint  of 
Gordon’s  pamphlet. 


pox  or  measles,  and  operated  more  speedily  than  any  other 
infection  with  which  I  am  acquainted.”  “  I  had  evident 
proofs  that  every  person  who  had  been  with  a  patient  in 
the  puerperal  fever  became  charged  with  an  atmosphere  of 
infection,  which  was  communicated  to  every  pregnant  woman 
who  happened  to  come  within  its  sphere.”  “  It  is  a  disagree¬ 
able  declaration,”  he  adds,  “  for  me  to  mention,  that  I  myself 
was  the  means  of  carrying  the  infection  to  a  great  number 
of  women.”  He  cites  a  number  of  instances  in  which  the 
disease  was  conveyed  by  mid  wives  and  others,  and  says 
“these  facts  fully  prove  that  the  cause  of  the  puerperal 
fever  ....  was  a  specific  contagion,  or  infection,  altogether 
unconnected  with  a  noxious  condition  of  the  atmosphere.”' 
But  the  most  startling  of  his  statements  is  still  to  come. 
“  I  arrived,”  he  says,  “  at  that  certainty  in  the  matter,  that  I 
could  venture  to  foretell  what  women  would  be  affected  with 
the  disease  upon  hearing  by  what  midwife  they  were  to  be 
delivered,  or  by  what  nurse  they  were  to  be  attended  during 
their  lying-in :  and  almost  in  every  instance  my  prediction 
was  verified,”  a  piece  of  evidence  so  terrible  that  Holmes 
printed  it  in  capital  letters. 

The  next  witness  summoned  is  Dr.  Armstrong  of  Sunder¬ 
land,  the  author  of  the  well-known  essay  on  puerperal  fever, 
in  which  he  describes  forty-three  cases  as  having  occurred 
in  Sunderland,  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  31st  of 
October,  1813.  Of  this  number  forty  were  the  patients  of 
a  single  practitioner  and  were  all  attended  by  himself  and 
his  assistant,  whilst  the  remaining  three  were  distributed 
amongst  three  other  doctors.  The  practitioner,  Mr.  Gregson, 
in  whose  practice  the  fever  made  such  ravages,  had  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  disease  as  it  appeared  in  his 
practice  was  highly  contagious  and  was  communicable  from 
one  puerperal  woman  to  another.  Like  Dr.  Gordon,  he  scorns 


to  avail  himself  of  any  sheltering  theory  about  epidemics 
or  drains,  and  boldly  and  manfully  makes  his  confession. 

“  .  .  .  However  painful  to  my  feelings/5  he  writes,  “  I  must 
in  candour  declare  that  it  is  very  probable  the  contagion  was 
conveyed  in  some  instances  by  myself,  though  I  took  every 
possible  care  to  prevent  such  a  thing  from  happening  the 
moment  that  I  ascertained  the  distemper  was  infectious.” 

It  would  be  tedious  to  give  in  detail  the  testimony  of 
all  the  British  witnesses,  much  as  I  should  like  to  do  so. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  statements  of  a  precisely  similar 
character  to  those  already  given  are  quoted  from  Davies, 
Gooch,  Ramsbotham,  Roberton,  Blundell,  Hutchinson,  King, 
and  Lee.  The  account,  by  the  second  William  Hey  of  Leeds, 
of  an  outbreak  which  occurred  in  that  town  and  its  vicinity 
in  the  years  1809-12,  appears  to  have  escaped  notice. 

“  The  recurrence,55  says  Holmes,  “  of  long  series  of  cases  like 
those  I  have  cited,  reported  by  those  most  interested  to  dis¬ 
believe  in  contagion,  scattered  along  through  an  interval  of 
half  a  century,  might  have  been  thought  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  minds  of  all  inquirers  that  here  was  something  more  than 
a  singular  coincidence.  But  if,  on  a  more  extended  observa¬ 
tion,  it  should  be  found  that  the  same  ominous  groups  of 
cases  clustering  about  individual  practitioners  were  observed 
in  a  remote  country,  at  different  times,  and  in  widely 
separated  regions,  it  would  seem  incredible  that  any  should 
be  found  too  prejudiced  or  indolent  to  accept  the  solemn 
truth  knelled  into  their  ears  by  the  funeral  bells  from  both 
sides  of  the  ocean, — the  plain  conclusion  that  the  physician 
and  the  disease  entered,  hand-in-hand,  into  the  chamber  of 
the  unsuspecting  patient.55 

That  such  series  of  cases  had  been  observed  in  the  United 
States,  and  even  in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  he 
then  proceeds  to  show.  “  Certainly  nothing,”  he  says,  “  can 


be  more  open  and  explicit  than  the  account  given  by  Dr. 
Peirson  of  Salem  of  the  cases  seen  by  him.  In  the  first 
nineteen  days  of  January,  1829,  he  had  five  consecutive  cases 
of  puerperal  fever,  every  patient  he  attended  being  attacked 
and  the  three  first  cases  proving  fatal.  In  March  of  the  same 
year  he  had  two  moderate  cases,  in  June  another  case,  in  July 
another,  which  [last]  proved  fatal.  ‘Up  to  this  period/  he 
remarks,  ‘  I  am  not  informed  that  a  single  case  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  any  other  physician.’  ”  It  appears  that  Dr. 
Peirson  had  altogether  in  his  practice  twenty  cases  of  puer¬ 
peral  fever,  of  which  four  were  fatal. 

In  the  year  1842,  the  attention  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
of  Philadelphia  was  called  to  the  prevalence  of  puerperal 
fever  of  a  peculiarly  insidious  and  malignant  character  in  the 
practice  of  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College.  Every  woman 
that  this  physician  had  attended  during  several  weeks  past 
was  said  to  have  been  attacked  by  the  fever,  while  no 
instance  of  the  disease  had  occurred  amongst  the  patients 
of  any  other  accoucheur  practising  within  the  same  district. 
Dr.  Condie,  who  reported  the  circumstances,  although  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  sceptical  as  to  the  contagious  nature  of  many 
so-called  contagious  diseases,  declared  himself  convinced  by 
the  facts  that  had  come  under  his  notice  that  the  puerperal 
fever,  in  the  particular  form  it  had  on  this  occasion  assumed, 
was  certainly  communicable.  The  physician  referred  to,  Dr. 
Rutter,  stated  that,  a  succession  of  cases  having  occurred  in 
his  practice,  he  went  away  for  a  week,  but  that  he  could  not 
readily  believe  in  the  transmissibility  of  the  disease  from 
patient  to  patient  or  from  physician  to  patient,  inasmuch  as 
one  of  the  very  first  patients  he  attended  after  his  return  was 
attacked  by  the  fever  and  died,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
not  used  on  that  occasion  any  article  of  clothing  he  had  used 
before.  These  remarks  were  made  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1842, 
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and  in  a  letter  dated  the  20th  of  December  of  the  same  year, 
Dr.  Rutter  speaks  of  having  had  a  personal  experience  of 
nearly  seventy  of  these  “  horrible  cases,”  all  of  them  within 
the  past  twelve-month.  (See  Medical  Examiner ,  Philad., 
Jan.  21,  1843).  The  obstetric  physician  to  whom  this  letter 
was  addressed  naively  suggests  that  this  experience  of  Dr. 
Rutter’s  was  in  all  probability  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mid¬ 
wifery  practice  of  the  district  was  largely  in  his  hands. 

At  another  meeting  of  the  same  College,  “  Dr.  Warrington 
stated  that,  a  few  days  after  assisting  at  an  autopsy  [in  a 
case]  of  puerperal  peritonitis  in  which  he  ladled  out  the 
contents  of  the  abdominal  cavity  with  his  hands,  he  was 
called  upon  to  deliver  three  women  in  rapid  succession.”  All 
were  attacked  with  puerperal  fever.  Soon  afterwards,  “  he 
saw  two  other  patients,  both  on  the  same  day,  with  the  same 
disease.  Of  these  five  patients,  two  died.” 

At  the  same  meeting,  Dr.  West  related  that  Dr.  Samuel 
Jackson,  whilst  practising  in  Northumberland  County  (U.S.A.) 
attended,  in  rapid  succession,  seven  women  who  were  all 
attacked  with  puerperal  fever  and  of  whom  five  died. 
“  Women,”  said  Dr.  Jackson,  “  who  had  expected  me  to  attend 
upon  them,  now  becoming  alarmed,  removed  out  of  my  reach,” 
whilst  others  sent  for  a  physician  residing  several  miles  off. 
“  These  women,  as  well  as  those  attended  by  midwives,  all  did 
well.”  Only  two  other  cases  of  death  in  childbed  were  known 
to  have  occurred  during  the  same  period  within  a  radius  of 
fifty  miles,  and  both  these  deaths  were  afterwards  ascertained 
to  have  been  caused  by  other  diseases. 

Dr.  Jackson  “  underwent,  as  he  thought,  a  thorough  puri¬ 
fication,  and  still  his  next  patient  was  attacked  with  the 
disease  and  died.  He  was  led  to  suspect  that  the  contagion 
might  have  been  carried  in  the  gloves  which  he  had  worn  in 
attendance  upon  the  previous  cases.  Two  months  or  more 
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after  th is  he  had  two  other  eases.  He  could  find  nothing  to 
account  for  these  unless  it  was  the  instruments  for  giving 
enemata,  which  had  been  used  in  two  of  the  former  cases 
and  were  employed  by  these  patients.  When  the  first  case 
occurred,  he  was  attending  and  dressing  a  limb  extensively 
mortified  from  erysipelas,  and  he  went  immediately  to  the 
accouchement  with  In's  clothes  and  gloves  most  thoroughly 
imbued  with  its  effluvia.” 

Up  to  this  point,  the  evidence  had  been  gathered  entirely 
from  published  records. 

The  next  three  items  of  evidence,  were  now  made  public 
for  the  first  time.  All  the  cases  referred  to  occurred  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  two  of  the  three  series  “in  Boston 
and  its  immediate  vicinity.” 

The  history  of  these  three  series  is  as  follows:  On  the  19th 
of  March,  1842,  a  physician,  Dr.  C.,  made  a  poxt  mort&rru 
examination  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  died,  after  an 
illness  of  only  forty-eight  hours,  with  oedema  of  the  thigh 
and  gangrene  extending  from  a  little  above  the  ankle  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.”  Whilst  conducting  the  autopsy, 
Dr.  C.  wounded  himself  slightly  in  the  right  hand.  During 
the  night  immediately  following,  he  attended  a  patient  in 
labour,  the  wounded  hand  being  at  the  time  very  painful. 
The  woman  died  of  puerperal  fever  on  the  24th.  Dr.  C. 
was  unable  to  visit  her  after  the  confinement,  being  him¬ 
self  ill  from  the  wound  in  his  hand  arid  unable  to  leave 
the  house  until  the  3rd  of  April.  On  the  9th  of  April,  he 
delivered  another  patient,  who  died  of  childbed  fever  on  the 
14th.  On  the  10th  and  11th  of  April  he  delivered  two  other 
patients,  both  of  whom  died,  one  on  the  14th  and  the  other 
on  the  18th  of  April.  On  the  27th  of  April,  he  attended  a 
fifth  patient,  who  died  on  the  3rd  of  May.  On  the  28th 
of  April,  he  delivered  another  woman,  who  developed 
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symptoms  of  puerperal  fever  but  recovered.  He  now  left 
town  for  a  few  days,  but  on  the  8th  of  May  he  again 
attended  a  confinement.  This  patient,  the  seventh  of  the 
series,  became  ill  but  recovered.  About  the  1st  of  July,  this 
same  doctor  was  called  to  deliver  a  patient  in  a  neighbouring 
village.  The  woman  died  in  two  or  three  days.  No  other 
cases  occurred  at  the  time  in  the  practice  of  any  of  the 
physicians  in  the  town  or  vicinity.  The  nurse  who  laid  out 
the  body  of  the  third  patient  was  seized  the  same  evening 
with  sore  throat  and  erysipelas,  from  which  she  died  in 
ten  days.  The  nurse  who  laid  out  the  body  of  the  fourth 
was  taken  ill  the  following  day,  and  died  in  a  week. 
Several  cases  of  erysipelas  occurred  in  the  house  where  the 
autopsy  mentioned  above  took  place,  soon  after  the  exami¬ 
nation.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  Dr.  C.’s  partner,  who  assisted  at  the  autopsy  and  was  in 
attendance  upon  all  the  cases  of  erysipelas  that  followed  it, 
had  twelve  midwifery  cases  between  March  26  and  April  12, 
the  patients  all  making  a  normal  recovery. 

The  second  series  of  cases  that  Holmes  now  for  the  first 
time  placed  on  record,  occurred  in  the  year  1830.  A  doctor 
attended  a  patient  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  she  died  on 
the  12th.  During  the  following  month,  the  same  physician 
delivered  eight  women,  all  of  whom  did  well  with  one  excep¬ 
tion.  This  patient  was  confined  on  the  28th  of  February,  and 
died  on  the  8th  of  March.  The  doctor  inspected  the  body  on 
the  9th,  and  the  night  after  he  attended  a  lady  who  became 
ill  and  died  on  the  16th.  On  the  10th  he  attended  another 
patient  who  sickened  but  recovered.  On  the  16th  he  went 
direct  from  this  patient’s  room  to  another  confinement.  The 
lady  became  ill  and  died  on  the  21st.  On  the  17th  he  made 
an  autopsy  in  one  of  the  fatal  cases.  On  the  19th  he  delivered 
another  lady,  who  sickened  and  died  on  the  22nd.  This  made 
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six  cases,  with  only  one  recovery.  He  now  refused  to  attend 
any  labour  until  April  21st,  when,  having  thoroughly  cleansed 
himself,  he  resumed  his  practice  and  had  no  more  puerperal 
fever.  He  had  had  some  previous  experience  of  puerperal 
fever  in  his  practice,  but  until  now  he  had  not  entertained 
any  suspicion  that  the  disease  could  be  communicated.  When, 
a  few  years  afterwards,  he  met  with  another  series  of  cases, 
he  tells  his  friend  Dr.  Storer  that  he  was  so  fully  convinced 
of  the  communicability  of  the  disease  that  whilst  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  cases  he  changed  his  clothes  and  washed  his 
hands  in  a  solution  of  chlorinated  lime*  after  each  visit. 

The  third  series  of  original  cases  mentioned  in  Holmes’s 
essay,  occurred  in  his  own  City  of  Boston,  in  the  summer  of 
1842.  A  physician  lost  five  cases  in  succession  from  puerperal 
fever  between  the  7th  of  May  and  the  17th  of  June.  For 
two  weeks  previous  to  his  first  case  he  had  been  attending 
a  severe  case  of  erysipelas. 

“  This  long  catalogue  of  melancholy  histories,”  says  Holmes, 
“  assumes  a  still  darker  aspect  when  we  remember  how  kindly 
nature  deals  with  the  parturient  female  when  she  is  not 
immersed  in  the  virulent  atmosphere  of  an  impure  lying-in 
hospital,  or  poisoned  in  her  chamber  by  the  unsuspected 
breath  of  contagion.” 

He  next  goes  on  to  “  mention  a  few  instances  in  which 
the  disease  appears  to  have  been  conveyed  by  the  process  of 
direct  inoculation.”  He  refers,  for  example,  to  the  well- 
known  story  of  Dr.  Campbell  of  Edinburgh,  who,  in  October, 
1821,  assisted  at  a  post  mortem  examination  in  a  case  of 
puerperal  fever,  carrying  the  pelvic  viscera  in  his  pocket  to 
the  class-room.  The  same  evening  he  attended  a  woman  in 


*  It  will  be  remembered  that  solution  of  chlorinated  lime  was  the 
disinfectant  used  by  Semmelweis. 
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labour,  and  he  was  called  to  a  second  the  following  morning. 
Both  these  patients  died,  as  well  as  three  others  whom  he 
delivered  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Many  others  of  his 
patients  were  seized  with  puerperal  fever,  and  though  they 
escaped  with  their  lives  they  did  so  only  after  a  long  illness. 

This  was  not  Dr.  Campbells  only  experience  of  the  kind. 
“In  June,  1823,  he  assisted  some  of  his  pupils  at  the  autopsy 
of  a  case  of  puerperal  fever.  He  was  unable  to  wash  his 
hands  with  proper  care  for  want  of  the  necessary  accommo¬ 
dation.”  On  reaching  home  he  found  that  two  midwifery 
patients  had  sent  for  him.  He  went  to  their  assistance 
without  washing  his  hands  or  changing  his  clothes ;  “  both 
these  patients  died  with  puerperal  fever.” 

Further  instances  of  a  similar  character  are  quoted  from 
Roberton,  Ingleby,  Rigby,  Merriman  and  others. 

In  an  unsigned  article  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review  for  January,  1842,  said  to  have  been  from  the  pen  of 
no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Rigby,  there  is  narrated  the 
following  case :  “  A  young  practitioner,  contrary  to  advice, 
examined  the  body  of  a  patient  who  had  died  from  puerperal 
fever ;  there  was  no  epidemic  at  the  time ;  the  case  appeared 
to  be  purely  sporadic.  He  delivered  three  other  women 
shortly  afterwards ;  they  all  died  with  puerperal  fever,  the 
symptoms  of  which  broke  out  very  soon  after  labour.  He 
assisted  to  remove  some  coagula  from  the  uterus  of  one  of 
the  patients  of  his  colleague,  and  this  woman  was  attacked  in 
the  same  manner  and  died,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  his  colleague’s 
patients  did  well.” 

The  case  quoted  from  Dr.  Merriman,  was  related  by  him 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of 
London,  and  is  worth  briefly  reproducing,  as  it  illustrates  the 
risk  an  obstetrician  runs  of  infecting  his  patients  even  if  he  is 
merely  present  at  the  post  mortem  examination  in  a  case  of 
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puerperal  fever  without  taking  any  part  in  the  manipulations. 
“  Dr.  Merriman  was  at  the  examination  of  a  case  of  puerperal 
fever  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  took  care  not  to 
touch  the  body.  At  nine  o’clock  the  same  evening,  he  attended 
a  woman  in  labour ;  she  was  so  nearly  delivered  that  he  had 
scarcely  anything  to  do.  The  next  morning  she  had  severe 
rigors,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  she  was  a  corpse.  Her  infant 
had  erysipelas  and  died  in  two  days.” 

“ . add  to  all  this,”  says  Holmes,  “  the  undisputed 

fact  that  within  the  walls  of  lying-in  hospitals  there  is  often 
generated  a  miasm,  palpable  as  the  chlorine  used  to  destroy 
it,  tenacious  so  as  in  some  cases  almost  to  defy  extirpation, 
deadly  in  some  institutions  as  the  plague ;  which  has  killed 
women  in  a  private  hospital  in  London  so  fast  that  they  were 

buried  two  in  a  coffin  to  conceal  its  horrors; . which  has 

led  Dr.  Lee  to  express  his  deliberate  conviction  that  the  loss 
of  life  occasioned  by  these  institutions  completely  defeats  the 
objects  of  their  founders;  and  out  of  this  train  of  cumulative 
evidence,  the  multiplied  groups  of  cases  clustering  about 
individuals,  the  deadly  results  of  autopsies,  the  inoculation 
by  fluids  from  the  living  patient,  the  murderous  poison  of 
hospitals, — does  there  not  result  a  conclusion  that  laughs  all 
sophistry  to  scorn,  and  renders  all  argument  an  insult  ?  ” 

“  It  is  true,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  that  some  of  the  historians 

of  the  disease . profess  not  to  have  found  puerperal  fever 

contagious.  At  the  most  they  give  us  mere  negative  facts, 
worthless  against  an  extent  of  evidence  which  now  overlaps 
the  widest  range  of  doubt,  and  doubles  upon  itself  in  the 
redundancy  of  superfluous  demonstration.” 

The  president  of  one  of  the  principal  American  Life  In¬ 
surance  Companies,  on  being  asked  his  views  as  to  insuring 
the  life  of  the  next  patient  of  a  doctor  who  had  had  a 
succession  of  ten,  five,  three,  even  two,  fatal  cases  in  his 
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practice,  naturally  replied  that  he  would  require  a  very  large 
extra  premium,  if,  indeed,  he  consented  to  take  the  risk  at  all. 
His  investigation  of  the  recorded  facts  called  forth  just  such 
expressions  of  indignation  as  might  have  been  expected,  and 
just  such  as  would  soon  have  swelled  into  a  general  cry  of 
horror  had  the  hideous  catalogue  of  cases,  as  Wendell  Holmes 
says,  ever  been  fully  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  an  expose  should 
arouse  the  active  opposition  of  those  members  of  the  medical 
profession  who  were  still  unconvinced  as  to  the  contagious¬ 
ness  of  puerperal  fever.  It  is,  indeed,  to  the  fact  that  such 
opposition  did  arise,  and  from  very  influential  quarters,  that 
we  owe  the  republication  of  the  essay  of  1855,  twelve  years 
after  its  first  appearance.  Two  widely-known  professors  in 
two  of  the  largest  medical  schools  of  the  United  States,  had 
recently  expressed  their  disbelief  of  the  doctrine  that  it  was 
the  object  of  Holmes’s  essay  to  enforce.  One  of  these  was 
Professor  Hodire,  who  held  the  chair  of  obstetrics  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  other  was  Dr.  Meigs,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children 
in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.* 

The  former  of  these,  in  an  introductory  lecture  “  On  the 
non-contagiousness  of  puerperal  fever,”  delivered  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  the  11th  of  October,  1852,  summed  up  as  follows: 
“  The  result  of  the  whole  discussion  will,  I  trust,  serve,  not 
only  to  exalt  your  views  of  the  value  and  dignity  of  our 
profession,  but  to  divest  your  minds  of  the  overpowering 

*  An  excellent  and  impartial  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  both  these 
professors  will  be  found  in  Whitridge  Williams’s  “  Sketch  of  the  History 
of  Obstetrics  in  the  United  States  up  to  1860,”  pp.  38  to  60.  Dr. 
Williams’s  sketch  was  published  originally  in  Prof.  Dohrn’s  “  Geschichte 
der  Geburtshiilfe  der  Neuzeit,  zugleich  als  dritter  Band  des  ‘Versuchs 
einer  Geschichte  der  Geburtshiilfe,’  von  Eduard  von  Siebold.  Tubingen, 
1903.  Erste  Abtheilung,’ ”  pp.  193-264. 
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dread  that  you  can  ever  become,  especially  to  women  under 
the  extremely  interesting  circumstances  of  gestation  and  par¬ 
turition,  the  minister  of  evil ;  that  you  can  ever  convey,  in  any 
possible  manner,  a  horrible  virus  so  destructive  in  its  effects 
and  so  mysterious  in  its  operations  as  that  attributed  to  puer¬ 
peral  fever.”  Thus  with  fair  words  he  waved,  as  it  were,  into 
space  what  he  did  not  wish  to  believe.  But  his  lecture  was  at 
any  rate  couched  in  unobjectionable  and  inoffensive  language. 
Not  so  was  the  chapter  which  treated  of  Contagion  in  Child¬ 
bed  Fever  in  Meigs’s  volume.  There  are  in  it  expressions 
which,  as  Wendell  Holmes  says,  “might  well  put  a  stop  to  all 
scientific  discussions,  were  they  to  form  the  current  coin  in 
our  exchange  of  opinions.”  But  Holmes  declined  to  take 
offence  or  attempt  any  retort.  “No  man,”  he  says,  “makes 
a  quarrel  with  me  over  the  counterpane  that  covers  a  mother, 
with  her  new-born  infant  at  her  breast.  There  is  no  epithet 
in  the  vocabulary  of  slight  and  sarcasm  that  can  reach  my 
personal  sensibilities  in  such  a  controversy.”  And  so  he 
contented  himself,  in  an  introduction  to  the  reprinted  essay, 
with  a  detailed  examination  of  the  various  points  raised  by 
Dr.  Meigs,  and  with  some  remarks  on  the  comparative  worth¬ 
lessness  of  negative  evidence*  to  which  undue  importance  had 
been  attached.  Dr.  Meigs’s  position  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  single  quotation.  Speaking  of  such  outbreaks  of  puerperal 


*  i.e.,  Exposure  without  subsequent  disease.  On  this  point  Holmes 
quotes  the  following  passage  from  the  chapter  on  Continued  fever  in 
Watson’s  “  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Physic  ” :  “A  man  might  say, 
‘  I  was  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  saw  many  men  around  me  fall  and 
die,  and  it  was  said  that  they  were  struck  down  by  musket-balls ;  but  I 
know  better  than  that,  for  I  was  there  all  the  time,  and  so  were  many  of 
my  friends,  and  we  were  never  hit  by  any  musket-balls.  Musket-balls, 
therefore,  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of  the  deaths  we  witnessed.’  ” 
He  also  refers  to  the  statement  of  J ohn  Hunter,  that  he  knew  a  case  in 
which,  of  twenty-one  persons  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog,  only  one  died  of 
hydrophobia. 
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fever  as  those  described  by  Wendell  Holmes,  he  says :  “  I 
prefer  to  attribute  them  to  accident,  or  Providence,  of  which 
I  can  form  a  conception,  rather  than  to  a  contagion  of  which 
I  cannot  form  any  clear  idea,  at  least  as  to  this  particular 
malady.”  A  practitioner  who  meets  with  epidemic  cases  is 
for  him  simply  “  unlucky.”  “We  do  not  deny,”  says  Holmes, 
“  that  the  God  of  battles  decides  the  fate  of  nations ;  but  we 
like  to  have  the  biggest  squadrons  on  our  side,  and  we  are 
particular  that  our  soldiers  should  not  only  say  their  prayers 
but  keep  their  powder  dry.” 

“  The  subject  of  my  paper,”  he  writes  in  1855,  “  has  the 
same  profound  interest  for  me  at  the  present  moment  as  it 
had  when  I  was  first  collecting  the  terrible  evidence  out  of 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  the  commonest  exercise  of  reason  could 
not  help  shaping  the  truth  it  involved.  It  is  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  bearing  of  the  question — if  there  is  a  question 
— on  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  human  life  and  happiness, 
that  the  subject  cannot  lose  its  interest.  It  is  because  it  seems 
evident  that  a  fair  statement  of  the  facts  must  produce  its 
proper  influence  on  a  very  large  proportion  of  well-constituted 
minds.  Individuals  may,  here  and  there,  resist  the  practical 
bearing  of  the  evidence  on  their  own  feelings  or  interests ; 
some  may  fail  to  see  its  meaning,  as  some  persons  may  be 
found  who  cannot  tell  red  from  green ;  but  I  cannot  doubt 
that  most  readers  will  be  satisfied  and  convinced,  to  loathing, 
long  before  they  have  finished  the  dark  obituary  calendar 
laid  before  them.  I  do  not  know,”  he  continues,  “  that  I 
shall  ever  again  have  so  good  an  opportunity  of  being  useful 
as  was  granted  me  by  the  raising  of  the  question  which 
produced  this  essay.  For  I  have  abundant  evidence  that  it 

has  made  many  practitioners  more  cautious . and  I  have 

no  doubt  it  will  do  it  still,  if  it  has  a  chance  of  being  read, 
though  it  should  call  out  a  thousand  counterblasts . ” 
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“  I  do  not  expect,”  he  says  in  another  place,  “  ever  to  return 

to  this  subject . I  trust  that  I  have  made  the  issue 

perfectly  distinct  and  intelligible; . this  is  no  subject  to 

be  smoothed  over  by  nicely  adjusted  phrases  of  half -assent 
and  half-censure  divided  between  the  parties.  The  balance 
must  be  struck  boldly  and  the  result  declared  plainly.  If  I 
have  been  hasty,  presumptuous,  ill-informed,  illogical ;  if  my 
array  of  facts  means  nothing;  if  there  is  no  reason  for  any 
caution  in  the  view  of  these  facts ;  let  me  be  told  so  on 
such  authority  that  I  must  believe  it,  and  I  will  be  silent 
henceforth,  recognizing  that  my  mind  is  in  a  state  of 
disorganization.  If  the  doctrine  I  have  maintained  is  a 
mournful  truth ;  if  to  disbelieve  it,  and  to  practise  on  this 
disbelief,  and  to  teach  others  so  to  disbelieve  and  practise,  is 
to  carry  desolation,  and  to  charter  others  to  carry  it,  into 
confiding  families,  let  it  be  proclaimed  as  plainly  what  is  to 
to  be  thought  of  the  teachings  of  those  who  sneer  at  the 
alleged  danger  and  scout  the  very  idea  of  precaution.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  'persons  are  nothing  in  this  matter ; 
better  that  twenty  pamphleteers  should  be  silenced,  or  as 
many  professors  unseated,  than  that  one  mother’s  life  should 
be  taken.  There  is  no  quarrel  here  between  men,  but  there  is 
deadly  incompatibility  and  exterminating  warfare  between 

doctrines . Let  the  men  who  mould  opinions  look  to  it 

if  there  is  any  voluntary  blindness,  any  interested  oversight, 
any  culpable  negligence  even,  in  such  a  matter,  and  the  facts 
reach  the  public  ear;  the  pestilence-carrier  must  look  to  God 
for  pardon  for  man  will  never  forgive  him.” 

And  thus,  with  burning  words  forged  at  that  white  heat 
which  alone  seemed  to  befit  the  subject  or  give  adequate 
expression  to  the  writer’s  intense  convictions,  he  brings  his 
introduction  to  a  close.  When  one  reads  these  words  now, 
I  hope  I  may  say  it  without  irreverence,  it  is  impossible 
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to  avoid  comparing  them  with  the  eloquent  but  terrible 
warnings  of  the  preacher-prophets  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  those  old  stalwarts,  that  the  message 
they  had  to  deliver  was  unillumined  by  a  gospel  that  had  not 
yet  been  revealed,  any  more  than  it  was  the  fault  of  Wendell 
Holmes  and  of  the  distinguished  Hungarian,  who,  a  few  years 
later  and  as  the  result  of  independent  observation,  arrived  at 
the  same  truth  and  encountered  an  opposition  even  more 
relentless,  that  they  were  unable  to  point  to  the  more  excellent 
way  of  prevention,  with  which  we,  thanks  to  later  revelations, 
have  since  become  familiar.  Pasteur  and  Lister  had  not  as 
yet  instituted  those  researches  of  which  the  result  has  been 
to  place  in  our  hands,  if  we  would  but  use  it,  an  effectual 
means  not  only  of  checking  the  spread  of  puerperal  fever  but 
of  stamping  it  out.  All  honour  to  the  men  who,  without 
these  researches  to  guide  them  and  merely  from  a  study  of 
clinical  facts,  recognized  the  main  facts  in  the  propagation  of 
puerperal  fever,  and  advocated  for  its  prevention  measures 
which  differ  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind  from  those  en¬ 
joined  by  the  most  scientific  and  advanced  teachers  of  the 
present  day. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember,  in  connection  with  recent 
discussions  as  to  the  time  of  life  at  which  a  man  turns  out 
his  best  work,  that  this  essay  was  published  when  Holmes 
was  thirty-three.  It  was  not  until  four  years  later  that  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Parkman  Professorship  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  in  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard  University, 
which,  by  the  way,  he  described  as  being  not  so  much  a  chair 
as  a  whole  settee,  and  the  anatomical  portion  of  which  he 
retained  for  thirty-six  years.  He  had  as  yet  no  literary  fame, 
except  such  as  was  derived  from  his  contributions  to  various 
College  magazines,  a  prize  essay  on  “Intermittent  Fever  in 
New  England  ”  (1837),  and  two  lectures  delivered  in  1842 
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before  the  Boston  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge,  on  “  Homoeopathy  and  its  kindred  delusions.”  But  if 
anyone  is  inclined  to  quote  this  early  essay  of  Wendell 
Holmes’s  as  a  proof  that  a  man  produces  his  best  work  before 
he  is  forty,  he  should  remember  on  the  other  side  that  the 
earliest  chapters  of  the  Breakfast  Table  Series,  which  first 
made  him  famous  and  upon  which  his  literary  reputation 
really  rests,  were  not  published  until  the  year  1857,  when 
their  author  had  reached  the  comparatively  mature  age  of 
forty-eight.*  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  a  physician,  com¬ 
paratively  so  young  and  so  obscure,  and  with  as  yet  no 
official  position!  to  ensure  him  a  hearing,  should  have  dared 
to  publish  such  an  essay  as  that  on  puerperal  fever  shows 
him  to  have  been  endowed  with  singular  courage  and  re¬ 
markable  independence  of  judgment. 

The  question  was  once  put  to  him,  in  a  Canadian  journal, 
by  an  enthusiastic  admirer  bearing  the  honoured  name  of 
William  Osier,  whether  he  had  derived  the  greater  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  having  been  the  author  of  that  exquisite  little 
poem,  “  The  Chambered  Nautilus,”  or  from  having  published 
the  essay  on  “Puerperal  Fever.”  The  journal  reached 
Wendell  Holmes,  who  thereupon  wrote  to  Professor  Osier 
a  letter,  the  original  of  which  he  has,  with  characteristic 
kindness,  placed  in  my  hands  to  show  you  on  this  occasion. 

The  letter  bears  date  January  21,  1889.  “I  have  rarely 
been  more  pleased,”  he  writes,  “  than  by  your  allusion  to  an 
old  paper  of  mine.  There  was  a  time,  certainly,  in  which 
I  would  have  said  that  the  best  page  of  my  record  was 
that  in  which  I  had  fought  my  battle  for  the  poor  poisoned 

*  It  is  true  that  he  had  written  a  few  stray  chapters  under  the  same  title 
twenty  years  previously,  but  these  he  never  permitted  to  be  republished. 
They  attracted  no  attention,  and  may  practically  be  left  out  of  account. 

f  He  did  not  become  Parkman  Professor  at  Harvard  until  1847. 
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women.  I  am  reminded  of  that  essay  from  time  to  time,  but 
it  was  published  in  a  periodical  which  died  after  one  year’s 
life,  and  therefore  escaped  the  wider  notice  it  would  have 
found  if  printed  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences.  A  lecturer  at  one  of  the  great  London  hospitals 
referred  to  it  the  other  day,  and  coupled  with  it  some  fine 
phrases  about  myself  which  made  me  blush  either  with 
modesty  or  vanity,  I  forget  which.* 

“  I  think  I  will  not  answer  the  question  you  put  to  me. 
I  think  oftenest  of  ‘  The  Chambered  Nautilus/  which  is  a 
favourite  poem  of  mine  though  I  wrote  it  myself.  The  essay 


*  It  seems  probable  that  the  allusion  here  is  to  the  following  passage 
at  the  close  of  an  address  on  the  preventibility  of  puerperal  fever  which 
the  writer  delivered  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  in  October,  1888  : — 

“  May  I,  in  conclusion,  borrow  the  words  of  one  whom  the  whole 
English-speaking  profession  regards  with  affection  and  with  pride,  our 
venerable  American  confrere,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who,  writing  five- 
and-forty  years  ago  of  similar  catastrophes,  rose  to  an  eloquence  which 
even  he  has  never  surpassed  f  ‘  It  is/  he  says,  ‘  as  a  lesson  rather  than 
as  a  reproach  that  I  call  up  the  memory  of  these  irreparable  errors  and 
wrongs.  No  tongue  can  tell  the  heart-breaking  calamity  they  have 
caused ;  they  have  closed  the  eyes  just  opened  upon  a  new  world  of  love 
and  happiness  ;  they  have  bowed  the  strength  of  manhood  into  the  dust ; 
they  have  cast  the  helplessness  of  infancy  into  the  stranger’s  arms,  or 
bequeathed  it,  with  less  cruelty,  the  death  of  its  dying  parent.  There  is 
no  tone  deep  enough  for  regret,  and  no  voice  loud  enough  for  warning. 
The  woman  about  to  become  a  mother,  or  with  her  new-born  infant 
upon  her  bosom,  should  be  the  object  of  trembling  care  and  sympathy 
wherever  she  bears  her  tender  burden,  or  stretches  her  aching  limbs. 
The  very  outcast  of  the  streets  has  pity  upon  her  sister  in  degradation, 
when  the  seal  of  promised  maternity  is  impressed  upon  her.  The 
remorseless  vengeance  of  the  law,  brought  down  upon  its  victim  by  a 
machinery  as  sure  as  destiny,  is  arrested  in  its  fall  at  a  word  which 
reveals  her  transient  claim  for  mercy.  The  solemn  prayer  of  the  Liturgy 
singles  out  her  sorrows  from  the  multiplied  trials  of  life  to  plead  for  her 
in  the  hour  of  peril.  God  forbid  that  any  member  of  the  profession  to 
which  she  trusts  her  life,  doubly  precious  at  that  eventful  period,  should 
hazard  it  negligently,  unadvisedly,  or  selfishly  !  ’  ” 
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only  comes  up  at  long  intervals.  The  poem  repeats  itself 
in  my  memory,  and  is  very  often  spoken  of  by  my  corre¬ 
spondents  in  terms  of  more  than  ordinary  praise.  I  had  a 
savage  pleasure,  I  confess,  in  handling  those  two  professors — 
learned  men  both  of  them,  skilful  experts,  but  babies,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  in  their  capacity  of  reasoning  and  arguing. 
But  in  writing  the  poem  I  was  filled  with  a  better  feeling — 
the  highest  state  of  mental  exaltation  and  the  most  crystalline 
clairvoyance,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  that  had  ever  been  granted 
to  me — I  mean  that  lucid  vision  of  ones  thought  and  all 
forms  of  expression  which  will  be  at  once  precise  and  musical, 
which  is  the  poet’s  special  gift,  however  large  or  small  in 
amount  or  value.  There  is  more  selfish  pleasure  to  be  had 
out  of  the  poem ;  perhaps  a  nobler  satisfaction  from  the  life¬ 
saving  labour.”  (See  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin ,  Oct., 
1894) 

In  this  letter,  he  purposely  walks  round  the  question 
instead  of  answering  it.  What  was  his  real  feeling,  however, 
towards  the  essay  is  shown  quite  unmistakably  in  a  passage 
from  the  “  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table,”  and  by  a  later 
letter.  In  the  “  Professor,”  he  says :  “  By  the  permission  of 
Providence,  I  held  up  to  the  professional  public  the  damnable 
facts  connected  with  the  conveyance  of  poison  from  one 
young  mother’s  chamber  to  another’s — for  doing  which  humble 
office  I  desire  to  be  thankful  that  I  have  lived,  though 

nothing  else  good  should  ever  come  of  my  life . ”  And 

in  the  letter,  which  possesses  a  special  interest  and  pathos 
from  having  been  written  in  1893,  the  year  before  he  died, 
when  he  was  an  old  man  of  eighty-three  and  when  fifty 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  essay  was  published,  he  speaks 
with  still  greater  freedom  and  with  equal  earnestness.  The 
letter  is  addressed  to  his  old  friend  and  mine,  the  late  Dr. 
James  R.  Chadwick  of  Boston,  the  founder  and  for  many  years 
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the  indefatigable  secretary,  of  the  American  Gynaecological 
Society.*  Will  you  bear  with  me  while  I  read  it  ? 

296,  Beacon  Street, 

May  8  th,  1893. 

Dear  Dr.  Chadwick, 

You  tell  me  that  the  President  of  the  Gynaecological  Society, 

Dr.  Parvin,  proposes  to  make  mention  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  next  Tuesday,  of  my  early  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
conveyance  of  the  poison  which  produces  puerperal  fever  from 
one  lying-in  woman  to  another  by  the  practitioner  to  whose 
care  she  is  entrusted. 

It  is  just  fifty  years  since  my  essay  on  the  contagiousness 
of  puerperal  fever  was  published  in  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  It  had  been  previously  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  at 
whose  request  it  was  given  to  the  press.  The  periodical  in 
which  it  appeared,  though  well-conducted  and  promising  well, 
died  in  its  first  year,  having  been  seen  by  few  readers  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  few  subscribers.  My  warning  and  counsel  had  their 
effect,  however,  in  our  own  community,  as  I  have  often  been 
assured  by  competent  authorities.  The  essay  attracted  respectful 
notice  abroad,  as  the  names  of  Copland  and  Ramsbotham  and 
the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  England 
sufficiently  show.  Still,  it  was  not  read  by  some  who  might 
have  profited  by  it.  If  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Simpson 
had  read  the  first  rule  I  laid  down,  f  he  would  not  have  left  the 
record  that  after  freely  handling  the  diseased  parts  from  an 
autopsy  of  a  victim  of  puerperal  fever  his  next  four  child-bed 
patients  were  affected  with  that  disease. 

I  thought  I  had  proved  my  point,  and  set  the  question  of 
the  private  pestilence,  as  I  called  it,  at  rest  “  for  good  and  all.” 

I  thought  I  had  laid  down  rules  which  promised  to  ensure  the 


*  Dr.  Chadwick’s  death  took  place  whilst  this  address  was  being 
written.  A  sympathetic  notice  of  his  life  and  of  the  great  work  he 
accomplished  for  the  Boston  Medical  Library  was  contributed  by  Prof. 
Osier  to  the  Lancet  for  October  14,  1905. 

f  See  Appendix  No.  I. 
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safety  of  the  lying-in  woman  from  disease  and  death  carried  to 
her  unconsciously  by  her  professional  attendant. 

Still,  I  was  attacked  in  my  stronghold  by  the  two  leading 
professors  of  obstetrics  in  this  country. 

I  defended  my  position  with  new  facts  and  arguments  and  not 
without  rhetorical  fervor,  at  which,  after  cooling  down  for  half 
a  century,  I  might  smile  if  I  did  not  remember  how  intensely 
and  with  what  good  reason  my  feelings  were  kindled  into  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  superlatives. 

I  have  been  long  out  of  the  way  of  discussing  this  class  of 
subjects.  I  do  not  know  what  others  have  done  since  my 
efforts;  I  do  know  that  others  had  cried  out  with  all  their 
might  against  the  terrible  evil  before  I  did,  and  I  gave  them 
full  credit  for  it. 

But  I  think  I  shrieked  my  warning  louder  and  longer  than 
any  of  them,  and  I  am  pleased  to  remember  that  I  took  my 
ground  on  the  existing  evidence  before  the  little  army  of 
microbes  was  marched  up  to  support  my  position. 

Always  yours  cordially, 
OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 


I  have  endeavoured  in  this  address,  to  remind  my  medical 
brethren  of  the  great  service  rendered  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  to  science  and  to  humanity  by  the  publication  of  his 
remarkable  essay.  In  doing  so,  it  may  seem  to  some  that 
I  have  been  needlessly  disturbing  the  ashes  of  a  painful  and 
forgotten  controversy,  and  labouring  at  a  subject  that  has 
long  ceased  to  have  any  living  interest.  But  has  the  subject 
of  the  propagation  of  puerperal  fever  ceased  to  have  a  living 
interest  ?  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  facts.  During 
the  fifty-seven  years  (1847-1903),  for  which  the  statistics  for 
England  and  Wales  are  available,  there  were  registered  no 
fewer  than  93,243  mothers  as  having  died  from  puerperal 
septicaemia,  and  the  enormous  sacrifice  that  these  figures 
represent  has  been  going  on  steadily  all  the  time  and  shows 
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no  signs  of  diminution.  If  there  be  any  change  at  all,  it  is  in 
the  direction  of  increase.* 

When,  in  my  opening  address  as  President  of  the  Obstet¬ 
rical  Society  of  London  in  1897,  I  called  attention  to  this 
state  of  things,  my  lamented  friend  the  late  Dr.  Milne 
Murray  of  Edinburgh  read  my  words,  as  he  afterwards  told 
me,  with  much  surprise  and  with  the  feeling  that  however 
true  they  might  be  as  regarded  England  and  Wales  they 
certainly  could  not  be  true  of  Scotland.  He  made  inquiries, 
however,  and  found,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  he,  like  many 
others,  had  been  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise  and  that  matters 
were  not  one  whit  better  in  Scotland  than  they  were  in 
England.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  returns  of 
the  Registrar-General  take  no  account  of  the  vast  array 
of  non-fatal  cases,  with  their  train  of  suffering  and  often 
of  permanent  ill-health,  or  of  the  many  fatal  cases  that  for 
various  reasons  have  been  attributed  on  the  death  certificate 
to  some  other  than  the  true  cause.  But  even  taking  the 
certified  cases  only,  we  have  to  face  the  unpleasant  fact  that 
the  lives  of  more  than  2,000  women  are  annually  lost  in 
England  and  Wales  alone  from  a  cause  which  is  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  preventible,  and  that  puerperal  fever  continues  to 
prevail  as  though  Pasteur  and  Lister  had  never  lived.  And 
if,  notwithstanding  all  this,  anyone  be  inclined  to  urge  that 
at  least  tragedies  such  as  those  which  Holmes  recorded  are 
things  of  the  past,  let  him  but  refer  to  the  second  of  Dr.  W. 
Williams’s  Milroy  Lectures  for  1904,  or  to  Mr.  Foulerton’s 
paper  in  the  Practitioner  for  March,  1905,  and  he  will  be 


*  Writing  in  April  of  the  present  year  (1905),  Dr.  Robert  Boxall,  an 
experienced  medical  statistician,  states  that  the  death-rate  from  puerperal 
septic  diseases  has,  during  recent  years,  shown  if  anything  a  tendency 
to  increase,  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Kingdom — England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
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undeceived.  Some  of  these  tragedies  occur,  no  doubt,  in  the 
practice  of  ignorant  and  untrained  mid  wives.  Dr.  Williams 
shows  this  to  be  strikingly  the  case  in  Glamorganshire,  where 
most  of  the  midwifery  is  in  the  hands  of  these  women.  But 
we  cannot,  to  use  Dr.  Milne  Murray’s  striking  figure,  make  the 
midwife  the  only  scapegoat  and  send  her  into  the  wilderness 
bearing  the  whole  burden.  There  is,  I  am  afraid,  no  doubt 
that  much  of  the  general  mortality  from  puerperal  fever,  and 
even  a  certain  proportion  of  the  tragedies,*  occur  in  ordinary 
private  practice. 


*  In  an  introductory  address,  delivered  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  1888, 
mention  was  made  of  a  country  town,  not  very  far  from  London,  where, 
within  the  preceding  twelve  months,  puerperal  fever  had  singled  out  the 
patients  of  one  of  the  local  practitioners.  For  six  months,  every  patient 
that  he  attended  (with  the  exception  of  two,  in  whom  labour  was  over  before 
his  arrival,  and  whom,  therefore,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  touch) 
had  died  of  puerperal  fever  (“  Puerperal  Fever  a  Preventible  Disease ,” 
Lond.,  1888,  p.  32).  The  circumstances  were,  at  that  time,  of  too 
recent  occurrence  to  permit  of  my  giving  the  details,  but  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  they  should  any  longer  be  withheld.  The  facts,  then,  are  as 
follows :  The  wife  of  a  labourer  in  a  Sussex  village,  was  delivered  with 
instruments  sometime  in  1886,  and  died  of  blood-poisoning.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards,  a  young  woman,  the  wife  of  a  master-miller,  was  attended  in  her 
second  confinement  by  the  same  doctor,  and  died  in  ten  days.  In  Dec., 
1887,  another  labourer’s  wife  in  the  village  was  confined,  and  died  from 
blood-poisoning.  The  same  doctor  had  attended  her.  On  the  21st  of 
January,  1888,  at  9.30  a.m.,  he  delivered  a  coachman’s  wife.  Instru¬ 
ments  were  used,  and  the  assistant  was  summoned  to  render  additional 
help.  The  patient  died  of  blood-poisoning,  at  9  p.m.,  on  January  29th. 
The  nurse  who  had  been  in  attendance  along  with  the  doctor  on  all 
these  cases  was  now  warned  to  attend  no  more  cases  for  six  weeks. 
The  doctor  continued  his  practice  as  usual,  and,  so  far  as  is  known, 
adopted  no  means  to  rid  himself  of  infection.  On  or  about  the  9th  of 
February,  he  attended  a  young  farmer’s  wife,  aged  23,  the  daughter  of 
a  clergyman,  in  her  third  confinement.  She  died  of  blood-poisoning  on 
the  tenth  day.  People  now  began  to  be  afraid  of  employing  the  doctor, 
but,  in  the  month  of  May,  he  was  called  to  attend  a  labourer’s  wife,  of 
middle  age,  who  had  last  been  confined  nine  years  previously.  Some 
difficulty  occurred,  and  after  endeavouring  for  some  time,  and  with 
the  help  of  two  assistants,  to  deliver  with  the  forceps,  he  decided  that 
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After  speaking  of  the  lying-in  institutions  of  this  country, 
and  of  their  condition  being  so  vastly  improved  that  their 
mortality  from  puerperal  fever  has  “  decreased  almost  to  a 
vanishing  point,”  Dr.  Williams  goes  on  to  say  that  such 
being  the  case,  we  are  “  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
undiminished  mortality  takes  place  outside  these  institutions, 
i.e.,  in  general  practice,  and  that  the  conditions  under  which 
women  are  confined  outside  ”  have,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
“  not  shared  to  an  equal  degree  the  improved  methods  and 
care  adopted  ”  within  their  walls. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  causes 
to  which  the  persistence  of  puerperal  fever  in  private  practice 
is  to  be  attributed.  I  have  expressed  my  own  opinion  on  the 
subject  elsewhere,  and  will  content  myself  to-day  with  calling 
attention  to  the  extremely  suggestive  words  uttered  by  Dr. 
Milne  Murray  in  his  Presidential  address  to  the  Obstetrical 
Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1900.  “Why,”  he  asks,  “are  the 
results  of  private  practice  becoming  worse  and  worse,  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  for  our  science  and  art  during 

the  closing  century? . I  feel  sure,”  he  says,  “that  an 

explanation  of  much  of  the  increase  of  maternal  mortality 
from  1847  onwards,  will  be  found  in,  first,  the  misuse  of 

the  child’s  life  must  be  sacrificed.  Whilst  the  best  mode  of  procedure 
was  being  discussed,  a  living  child  was  born  spontaneously.  The  mother, 
however,  died  of  blood-poisoning,  at  the  end  of  ten  days.  These  last 
four  were  all  the  cases  attended  by  the  doctor  in  question  between 
December,  1887,  and  June,  1888,  with  the  exception  of  two,  in  each  of 
which  he  arrived  too  late,  the  nurse  doing  all  that  was  necessary.  One 
of  these  cases  occurred  in  December,  1887,  the  other  at  the  end  of 
January,  1888.  Both  of  them  escaped,  a  circumstance  which  was  quoted 
on  the  doctor’s  behalf  as  a  proof  that  he  could  not  have  been  the  source 
of  infection  in  the  fatal  cases.  Ultimately,  however,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  go  away  for  a  time,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  left  the  neighbourhood. 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  above  series  of  cases,  no  case  is 
known  to  have  occurred  in  the  practice  of  any  other  doctor  (or  of  any 
midwife)  in  the  district. 
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anaesthesia,  and  second,  in  the  ridiculous  parody  which,  in 
many  practitioners  hands,  stands  for  the  use  of  antiseptics 

. Before  the  days  of  anaesthesia,  interference  was 

limited  and  obstetric  operations  were  at  a  minimum,  because 
interference  of  all  kinds  increased  the  conscious  suffering 

of  the  patient . When  anaesthesia  became  possible,  and 

interference  became  more  frequent  because  ib  involved  no 
additional  suffering,  operations  were  undertaken  when  really 
unnecessary,  on  the  demand  of  the  patient  or  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  practitioner.  And  so  complications  arose 

and  the  dangers  of  labour  increased . Then  came  the 

antiseptic  era.  Here,  now,  was  the  panacea  for  all  the 
dangers  of  childbed.  All  that  was  necessary  was  to  dip  the 
instruments  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  carbolic  lotion  and  the 
hands  in  one  of  half  the  strength  for  half  the  time,  and  all 

danger  was  at  an  end . Normal  labour,”  he  continues, 

“  is  a  natural  process  which  is  best  left  to  itself,  and  the  less 
the  patient  is  disturbed  with  the  paraphernalia  of  obstetrics, 

before  or  after,  the  better; . until  men  realize  this,  and 

recognize  the  fact  that  the  simplest  obstetric  operation  de¬ 
mands  not  one  whit  less  of  care  as  to  antiseptic  precautions 
than  is  required  of  one  before  opening  the  abdomen,  we 
shall  get  no  further  forward.  When  the  practical  obstetrician 
realizes  his  responsibility,  and  that  no  small  share  of  this 
terrible  maternal  mortality  of  a  certainty  lies  at  his  door,  he 
has  made  the  first  step  towards  true  progress.  When  he 
realizes  that  labour  is  a  natural  process  which  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  is  criminal  to  disturb;  when  he  realizes 
that  every  interference  increases  the  inherent  danger  a 
hundredfold ;  and  when  under  this  consciousness  he  brings 
with  him  to  the  lying-in  room  all  that  is  possible  of  those 
principles  of  antiseptic  surgery  which  have  been  at  the  bottom 
of  the  triumphs  of  modern  gynaecology,  we  shall  not  have 
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long  to  wait  for  the  lightening  of  the  dark  cloud  which  hangs 
over  us  now.” 

And  with  these  weighty  words  of  my  deceased  friend  I 
must  conclude.  The  mortality  from  puerperal  fever  in  Great 
Britain  being  what  it  is,  I  trust  that  you  will  not  think 
it  has  been  either  ill-timed  or  out  of  place  to  recall  that 
noteworthy  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  subject  of  which  it 
has  been  my  great  privilege  to  speak.  No  sermon  can  be 
considered  complete  without  at  least  a  few  words  of  application, 
and  so  I  feel  sure  I  shall  be  forgiven  for  having  attempted 
to  apply  the  lesson  of  Holmes’s  essay  to  the  circumstances  of 
to-day,  and  to  show  that  there  is  needed  now,  as  there  was 
needed  then,  a  strong  voice  to  rouse  us  from  our  lethargy 
and  to  plead  with  desperate  earnestness  for  the  lives  that  are 
still  being  quite  unnecessarily  sacrificed. 

“  If,”  says  Dr.  James  Jamieson,  “  anything  in  the  field  of 
practical  medicine  can  be  taken  as  proved,  it  is  that  puerperal 
fever  is  a  preventible  disease ;  and  the  means  of  prevention 
at  our  disposal  are  both  more  reliable  and  more  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  than  in  the  case  of  almost  any  other  of  the  infectious 
diseases.”*  If  that  be  true,  and  I  for  one  firmly  believe  it  is, 
surely  we  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  until  puerperal  fever  has 
been  banished  from  amongst  us. 


*“  Childbirth  Mortality  in  the  Australian  Colonies,”  Australian 
Medical  Journal ,  October  15,  1887. 
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APPENDIX  No.  I. 

Conclusions  (including  rules  for  preventing  the  spread  of 
puerperal  fever  by  infection)  published  at  the  end  of  Holmes’s 
essay  (1843) : — 

1.  — A  physician  holding  himself  in  readiness  to  attend 

cases  of  midwifery  should  never  take  any  active  part 
in  the  post  mortem  examination  of  cases  of  puerperal 
fever. 

2.  — If  a  physician  is  present  at  such  autopsies,  he  should 

use  thorough  ablution,  change  every  article  of  dress, 
and  allow  twenty-four  hours  or  more  to  elapse  before 
attending  to  any  case  of  midwifery.  It  may  be  well 
to  extend  the  same  caution  to  cases  of  simple  peri¬ 
tonitis. 

3.  — Similar  precautions  should  be  taken  after  the  autopsy 

or  surgical  treatment  of  cases  of  erysipelas,  if  the 
physician  is  obliged  to  unite  such  offices  with  his 
obstetrical  duties,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree 
inexpedient. 

4. — On  the  occurrence  of  a  single  case  of  puerperal  fever 

in  his  practice,  the  physician  is  bound  to  consider  the 
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next  female  he  attends  in  labour,  unless  some  weeks 
at  least  have  elapsed,  as  in  danger  of  being  infected 
by  him,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  take  every  precaution  to 
diminish  her  risk  of  disease  and  death. 

5.  — If  within  a  short  period  two  cases  of  puerperal  fever 

happen  close  to  each  other  in  the  practice  of  the  same 
physician,  the  disease  not  existing  or  prevailing  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  would  do  wisely  to  relinquish 
his  obstetrical  practice  for  at  least  one  month,  and 
endeavour  to  free  himself  by  every  available  means 
from  any  noxious  influence  he  may  carry  about  with 
him. 

6.  — The  occurrence  of  three  or  more  closely  connected 

cases  in  the  practice  of  one  individual,  no  others 
existing  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  no  other  sufficient 
cause  being  alleged  for  the  co-incidence,  is  primd 
facie  evidence  that  he  is  the  vehicle  of  contagion. 

7.  — It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  take  every  pre¬ 

caution  that  the  disease  shall  not  be  introduced  by 
nurses  or  other  assistants,  by  making  proper  enquiries 
concerning  them  and  giving  timely  warning  of  every 
suspected  source  of  danger. 

8.  — Whatever  indulgence  may  have  been  granted  to  those 

who  have  heretofore  been  the  ignorant  causes  of  so 
much  misery,  the  time  has  come  when  the  existence 
of  a  private  pestilence  in  the  sphere  of  a  single 
physician,  should  be  looked  upon  not  as  a  misfortune 
but  as  a  crime ;  and  in  the  knowledge  of  such  occur¬ 
rences  the  duties  of  the  practitioner  to  his  profession 
should  give  way  to  his  paramount  duties  to  Society. 
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APPENDIX  No.  II. 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr.  Alexander  Gordon 

of  Aberdeen,  1752-99. 

As  not  much  is  known  of  Dr.  Alexander  Gordon,  I  have 
thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  append  the  following 
biographical  sketch,  mainly  from  a  footnote  contributed  by 
his  grandson,  Prof.  Harvey,  to  “  Essays  on  Puerperal  F ever,” 
edited  for  the  Sydenham  Society  by  Dr.  F.  Churchill,  Lond., 
1849,  (pp.  445-7),  but  with  corrections  and  additions  supplied 
to  me,  in  a  private  communication  (dated  Oct.  6,  1905),  by 
Prof.  W.  Stephenson  of  Aberdeen. 

Dr.  Gordon  was  born  in  the  year  1752,  (not  in  the  parish  of 
Strachan,  Kincardineshire,  as  stated  by  Prof.  Harvey,  but)  in 
Milltown  of  Drum,  Peterculter,  Aberdeenshire. 

“  After  completing  the  usual  course  of  general  education 
and  taking  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Marischal  College,  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine,  which  he  pursued  at  Aberdeen  Infirmary 
and  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Receiving  letters  testi¬ 
monial  from  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  in  London,  he 
entered  the  Royal  Navy  as  Surgeon’s  mate  in  1780,  and  in 
1782  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Surgeon.  Three  years 
afterwards,  being  placed  on  half -pay,  he  repaired  to  London, 
and  became  a  resident  pupil  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  in  Store 
Street,  then  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ford,  attending  at  the 
same  time  the  joint  lectures  on  midwifery  of  Drs.  Denman 
and  Osborn.  He  subsequently  became  a  pupil  at  the  Middle¬ 
sex  Lying-in  Dispensary,  under  Dr.  Thynne,  and  attended 
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the  surgical  practice  and  lectures  on  surgery  and  dissections 
at  the  Westminster  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Justamond. 

“  Returning  to  Aberdeen  in  1785,  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
M.D.  from  Marischal  College,  and  settled  in  general  practice 
in  that  city.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  physician  to  the 
Dispensary  there,  which  office  he  held  for  ten  years.  He 
devoted  himself  particularly  to  midwifery,  in  which  his 
practice  became  considerable,  and  on  which,  for  several  years, 
he  gave  an  annual  course  of  lectures  to  the  medical  students. 

“Soon  after  the  publication,  in  1795,  of  his  ‘Treatise  on 
the  Puerperal  Fever,’  Dr.  Gordon  was  called  on  active  duty 
by  the  Admiralty.  This  order  he  reluctantly  obeyed,  being 
unwilling  to  relinquish  his  prospects  in  private  practice,  but 
at  the  same  time  not  finding  himself  in  a  position  to  abandon 
the  emoluments  and  the  ulterior  advantages  to  his  family 
accruing  from  the  public  service.  What  contributed,  mainly, 
to  his  resolution  of  again  entering  the  Navy  was  the 
circumstance  (which  he  feelingly  alludes  to  in  several  of 
his  private  papers),  that  his  connexion  with  the  puerperal 
epidemic,  which  he  wrote  an  account  of,  and  the  entire 
burden  of  which  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  him  as  physician 
to  the  Dispensary,  and  the  only  professed  accoucheur  in 
town, — raised  against  him  such  strong  prejudices  in  the 
public  mind  as  materially  to  damage  his  professional  prospects 
in  Aberdeen. 

“In  1799,  while  on  duty  in  the  Navy,  he  caught  a  severe 
cold,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  pulmonary  consumption. 
His  health  failing,  he  was  invalided ;  and,  returning  to  Aber¬ 
deenshire,  he  died  [at  the  early  aged  of  47]  on  the  19th  of 
Oct.,  1799,  at  Logie  [in  Aberdeenshire],  the  residence  of  his 
twin-brother,  Mr.  James  Gordon,”  a  well-known  farmer  in 
the  district. 

“Dr,  Gordon  married,  in  1783,  Miss  Elizabeth  Harvey,  by 
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whom  he  had  two  daughters ;  of  these,  the  younger  died  in 
childhood,  the  other  married  Robert  Harvey,  Esq.,  of  Braco, 
who  had  formerly  been  Dr.  Gordon’s  pupil,  and  is  occasionally 
mentioned  by  him  in  his  Treatise.  Dr.  Gordon’s  widow  died 
in  1843,  at  the  age  of  82. 

“  Dr.  Gordon  left  behind  him  a  large  collection  of  manu¬ 
script  papers  on  various  professional  subjects ;  among  others 
are  Lectures  on  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children,  which  occupy  three  volumes,  folio ;  and  a  Treatise, 
in  four  volumes,  quarto,  on  the  practice  of  Physic,  which  last 
it  was  his  intention  to  publish . ” 

His  essay  clearly  proves  the  contagious  character  of 
puerperal  fever  and  its  intimate  relationship  with  erysipelas, 
but,  as  Prof.  Stephenson  remarks,  his  attention  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  diverted  from  these  more  important  matters  by  the 
absorbing  interest  he  took  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease 
and  in  what  he  believed  to  be  the  efficacy  of  blood-letting. 


r 
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of  treatment  and  in  dissipating  some  of  the  unfounded  expecta¬ 
tions  of  cures  arising  from  it.” — Knowledge, . 

“This  little  work  contains,  for  its  size,  a  large  amount  of  useful 
and  interesting  information,  and  is  well  worth  perusal  by  those 
who  are  desirous  of  using  the  therapeutic  properties  of  X-rays  in 
treating  their  patients.  Dr.  Cowen  describes  concisely  his  own 
experiences  in  various  diseases,  and  the  most  satisfactory  lines  of 
treatment  which  he  has  evolved.  He  cites  several  of  his  cases  in 
detail,  and  has  not  failed  to  draw  attention  to  those  in  which  un¬ 
desirable  effects  were  produced.” — Dublin  Jour,  of  Med.  Science. 

“  Is  intended  to  assist  practitioners  who  are  desirous  of  using  X-rays 

. The  two  first  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  very  concise  and 

most  practical  description  of  the  necessary  apparatus . 

The  work  is  eminently  practical,  and  is  very  pleasant  reading.” — 
The  Bristol  Medico -Chirurgical  Journal. 

X-Ray  Charts,  for  registering  Exposures  in  Radio-graphic  and 
Radio-therapeutic  Work.  In  Books  of  25,  Is.  each,  net. 

These  Charts  afford  a  ready  means  of  keeping  an  accurate  record  of 
the  exact  conditions  under  which  the  rays  were  applied  and  the 
progress  of  the  case  under  the  treatment. 

CULLINGWORTH,  Charles  J.,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.C.P. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  the  Contagiousness  of 
Puerperal  Fever.  An  address  delivered  to  the  Trowbridge 
division  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  branch  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  Oct.  28,  1905.  With  portrait  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  Price  2s.  6d.  net ;  by  post,  2s.  lOd. 

Charles  White,  F.R.S. :  a  Great  Provincial  Surgeon 
and  Obstetrician  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Man¬ 
chester,  October  7th,  1903.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  With  por¬ 
trait  and,  illustrations .  Price  2s.  6d.  net ;  by  post,  2s.  lOd. 

“It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  great  surgeon  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  from  a  distinguished  member  of  the  same 
profession.  In  Manchester  we  have  a  special  interest  in  White, 
for  this  district  was  his  home.  He  lives  in  the  pages  of  De 
Quincey,  and  many  legends  have  gathered  round  Madam  Beswick, 
the  patient  whom  he  embalmed.  The  portrait  of  Dr.  White  and 
the  two  views  of  the  Infirmary,  at  different  periods,  add  to  the 
local  interest  of  the  book.  ” — Manchester  Guardian. 
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CULLINGWORTH,  Charles  J.,  M.D.,  D.C.L..  F.R.C.P. — Works  by, 
contd. 

Olinical  Illustrations  of  Diseases  of  the  Fallopian 
Tubes  and  of  Early  Tubal  Gestation,  a  Series 
of  Drawings  with  Descriptive  Text  and  Histories  of  the 
Cases.  Third  Edit.,  revised.  Royal  8vo,  cloth.  Price  10s.  6d. 
net.  j  by  post,  10s.  lid. 

FITZGERALD,  John,  L.D.  S. ,  Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Italian  Hospital,  &c. 

Pyorrhoea  Alveolaris,  and  its  Relations  to  General 
Medicine.  With  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth.  Price  2s.  6d.  net ;  by  post,  2s.  9d. 

“  It  is  extremely  useful  in  bringing  together  in  a  concise  form  the 

principal  facts  which  are  at  present  known . The  remarks  on 

treatment  are  good.” — Lancet. 

FROUSSARD,  Dr.,  late  “Interne”  in  the  Paris  Hospitals,  Consulting 
Physician  at  Plornbieres-les-Bains,  Vosges,  France. 

Mucomembranous  Enterocolitis.  Edited  by  Edward 
Blake,  M.D.,  etc.  Cr.  8vo,  sewed.  Price  2s.  6ik  net ; 
by  post,  2s.  9d. 

“  No  apology  is  needed  for  the  translation  of  this  well-known 
medical  classic,  which  contains  the  most  up-to-date  account  of 
this  disease,  in  existence.  The  basis  for  Broussard’s  text  was 
furnished  by  the  observation  of  cases  at  the  hydrothermal  station 
of  Plombieres,  to  which  he  acts  as  consulting  physician.” — 
Medical  Times 

HERSOHE3LL,  George,  M.D.Lond.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society ;  formerly  Physician  to  the  West-End  Hospital 
for  Nervous  Diseases,  and  to  the  Farringdon  General  Dispensary. 

Manual  of  Intragastric  Technique.  Practical  Lessons 
in  the  Use  of  Apparatus  for  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach.  With  illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.  Price  7s.  6d.  net ;  by  post,  7s.  lOd. 

“Deals,  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  with  the  forms  and  uses  of 
apparatus  employed  as  aids  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
various  affections  of  the  stomach.  It  is  essentially  practical,  and 

is,  as  far  as  we  know,  unique . Every  student  interested 

in  this  branch  of  medicine  must  have  felt  the  want  of  some  such 
manual  as  this,  and  should  he  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  one 
now  presented  to  him.  The  description  of  all  the  forms  of 
apparatus  and  their  uses  is  very  clearly  put,  and  the  instructions 
are  easy  to  follow,  The  book  is  well  illustrated.” — Practitioner. 
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HESRSGHBLL,  George,  M.D.Lond. —  Works  by,  contd. 

Indigestion :  The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 
Functional  Derangement  of  the  Stomach.  With 

a  Chapter  on  Food  and  Cookery  for  the  Dyspeptic.  Third 
Edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  Price  5s.  net ;  by  post,  5s.  4d. 

“Anyone  wishing  to  keep  up-to-date  in  this  important  branch  of 
medical  practice  cannot  do  better  than  purchase  the  volume  for 
himself  and  become  master  of  its  contents  from  cover  to  cover.” — 
Medical  Times. 

“  Almost  entirely  rewritten . an  aid  to  the  diagnosis  and  treat¬ 

ment  of  the  various  forms  of  indigestion  so  frequently  met  with  in 

the  daily  routine  of  private  practice . the  author  gives  details 

of  many  interesting  cases.  The  usefulness  of  the  book  is  much 
increased  by  the  addition  of  a  section  dealing  with  the  cooking  of 
food,  a  matter  which,  if  carefully  detailed,  is  likely  to  enhance 
the  patient’s  confidence  in  his  doctor’s  ability.  The  style  of  the 
book  is  good  and  the  price  moderate.” — Hosintal. 

“  One  of  the  best  guides  to  the  study  of  this  condition  in  the  English 
language,  and  may,  we  think,  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  standard 
text-book.  The  diagnostic  methods  themselves  which  are  given 
are  carefully  selected  and  simplified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
practicable  for  a  medical  man  without  special  laboratory  expe¬ 
rience.  The  value  of  the  book  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
addition  of  an  appendix  dealing  in  a  practical  and  scientific  manner 
with  the  preparation  by  cooking  of  the  special  articles  of  diet  which 
have  to  be  constantly  prescribed  in  the  treatment  of  dyspeptic  condi¬ 
tions.  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  we  can  conceive  of  no  more  valuable 
book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  medical  man  commencing  practice, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  having  once  perused  it  he  would 
not  afterwards  willingly  be  wdthout  it.” — Medical  Press. 

Polyphase  Currents  in  Electrotherapy,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Treatment  of  Neurasthenia,  Atonic  Dilatation 
of  the  Stomach,  and  Constipation.  A  Paper  read  before 
the  British  Electro-Therapeutic  Society.  With  illustrations , 
Demy  8vo.  Price  2s.  6d.  net ;  by  post,  2s.  9d. 

Constipation  and  its  Modern  Treatment.  With  half¬ 
tone  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Or.  8vo,  cloth.  Price 
2s.  6d.  net.  j  by  post,  2s.  9d. 

“  We  can  strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of  Dr.  HerscheH’s  little 
book.” — West  London  Medical  Journal. 

“The  recommendations  are  of  a  thoroughly  practical  kind  and  have 
a  sound  scientific  basis, Glasgow  Medical  Journal , 
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HERSCHELL,  George,  M.D.,Lond. — Works  by,  contd. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Oancer  of  the  Stomach  in  its 
Early  Stage,  being  the  Author’s  Presidential  Address  to 
the  West  Kent  Medico-Chirurgical  Society.  Illustrated  with 
microphotographs  and  diagrams.  Demy  8vo.  Price  Is.  net ; 
by  post,  Is.  2d. 

Cycling  as  a  Cause  of  Heart  Disease.  Or.  8vo,  cloth. 
Price  Is.  6d.  net ;  by  post,  Is.  8d. 

HUTCHINSON,  Woods,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Pathology  and  Embryology  at  the  University  of  Buffalo,  U.S.A.,  and 
formerly  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Animals  in  the  Medical  Graduates’ 
College  and  Polyclinic,  London,  &c.,  &c. 

Studies  in  Human  and  Comparative  Pathology. 

Being  a  New  Handbook  on  Diseases  of  the  Lower  Animals 
compared  with  those  of  Man.  Edited  by  Dr.  Edward  Blake. 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  Pricel2s.6d.net;  by  post,  13s. 

‘  ‘  Most  interesting  and  instructive  .  .  .  commended  for  the  use  of 
students.” — The  Lancet. 

“Anticipates  the  ideas  of  Koch.” — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 
“We  strongly  recommend  this  volume.  "—Medical  Press. 

KEIGHTLEY,  A.,  M.D.  Cantab. 

The  Recovery  of  Health,  with  a  Chapter  on  the 
Salisbury  Treatment.  Many  illustrations.  Third 
Edition.  Or.  8vo,  cloth.  Price  6s.  net.  ;  by  post,  6s.  4d. 

The  Recipes  for  the  special  Meat  Diet,  etc.,  from  the  above 
Volume  separately.  Price  Is.  net;  by  post,  Is.  2d. 

KINGSCOTE,  Ernest,  M.B.,  C.M.,  L.R.C.S.Edin.,  Fellow  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  Ac. 

On  So-called  “  Spasmodic  Asthma.”  Considered  from 
an  Entirely  New  Standpoint  with  regard  to  its  Radical  Cure. 
Sewed.  Demy  8vo.  Price  Is.  net. ;  by  post,  Is.  Id. 

McLATCHIE,  J.  D.  P.,  M.B.,  C.M. 

Electrolysis  in  the  Treatment  of  Facial  and  other 
Blemishes.  Demy  8vo,  wrap.  Price  Is.  net ;  by  post,  Is.  Id. 

“  This  pamphlet  is  a  clearly  written  contribution,  and  consists  of 
descriptions  suited  rather  for  a  general  practitioner,  for  whom  it 
is  probably  intended,  than  for  nurses. ” — Nursing  Times , 
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NUNN,  Thomas  W.,  F.R.C.S.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex 
Hospital. 

Cancer.  Illustrated  by  1000  Cases  from  the  Registers  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  and  by  50  Selected  Cases  of  Cancer  of 
the  Breast,  etc.  With  plates  of  Microscopical  Sections , 
and  one  Map.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  Price  2s.  net.  ;  by  post, 
2s.  3d. 

A  Page  in  the  History  of  Ovariotomy  in  London. 

Demy  8vo,  sewed.  Price  6d.  net;  by  post,  7d. 

PRENDERVILLE,  A.  de,  M.R.C.S.,  &c.,  Anaesthetist  to  the  London 
Throat  Hospital,  W.,  and  to  the  Tottenham  Hospital,  N.,  &c. 

Anaesthetic  Difficulties  and  How  to  Combat  Them. 

Demy  8vo,  wrapper.  Price  Is.  net;  by  post,  Is.  Id. 

“Some  observations . of  use  to  the  young  anaesthetist.” — Dublin 

Journal  of  Med.  Science. 

Ethyl  Chloride  in  Surgical  and  Dental  Practice, 

with  an  account  of  a  simple  device  for  use  with  ordinary  Gas  and 
Ether  Apparatus.  Third  Edition.  Is.  net. ;  by  post,  Is.  Id. 

SAVILL,  Thomas  D.,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  West-End  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  ;  Examiner  in  Clinical  Medicine  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Neurasthenia.  New  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  Cloth.  Price  5s.  net ;  by  post,  5s.  4d. 

“  Will  be  read  with  great  interest.” — Lancet. 

“A  useful  guide  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  a  prevalent 
disease.  ” — Hospital. 

‘  ‘  There  are  exhaustive  chapters  on  the  nature,  diagnosis,  pathology 
mental  symptoms  and  treatment.” — Medical  Chronicle. 

SHAW,  John,  M.D.,Lond.,  M.R.C.P.Lond. 

Dr.  Otto  Schmidt’s  Specific  Treatment  of  Cancer : 

A  Critique  based  on  Personal  Observation.  Cr.  8vo,  sewed. 
Price  Is.  net;  by  post,  Is.  Id. 

SMITH,  J.  Barker,  L.R.C.P. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Urine.  New  System  of 
Rapid  Analysis  for  Medical  Men  and  Pharmacists.  Cr.  8vo, 
sewed.  Price  Is.  Post  free. 

Quantitative  Analysis. — New  Rapid  Thermometer  Method 
Apparatus.  Complete  in  box.  Price  6s.  net ;  by  post,  6s.  3d. 

Quantitative  Analysis. — Booklet  from  above  set.  Price 
Is.  net;  by  post,  Is.  Id, 
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SMITH,  Hey  wood,  M.A.,  M.D.  Oxon. 

Practical  Gynaecology;  A  Handbook  of  the  Dis¬ 
eases  of  Women.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
With  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  Price  5s.  net. ;  by 
post,  5s.  4d. 

“  The  general  practitioner  will  find  the  book  most  useful  in  helping 
him  to  a  proper  diagnosis.” — Scalpel. 

“  The  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  is  good  ;  there  are  many 
very  valuable  prescriptions.” — Medical  Press. 

SPENCER,  William  H.,  M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.P.  Lond.,  Con¬ 
sulting  Physician  bo  the  Royal  Bristol  Infirmary  ;  formerly  Lecturer 
on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  on  Pathology,  at  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  Bristol,  Medical  School. 

Consumption:  its  Nature  and  Treatment.  With  a 

Chapter  on  Bacteria  and  Antiseptics.  Cr.  8vo,  sewed.  Price 
Is.  net.;  by  post,  Is.  2d 

“Gives  in  a  short,  succinct  manner  information  regarding  the 
‘  white  plague,’  and  the  precautions  which  should  be  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  check  its  progress.” — Canadian  J oumal  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

“Its  appearance  is  very  opportune.” — Health. 

TURNER,  Robert,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.Edin. 

Lord  Lister  and  Surgery.  Cr.  8vo,  sewed.  Price  Is.  net, 
by  post,  Is.  Id. 

“  The  main  facts  of  modern  bacteriology  are  accurately  represented.” 
— Treatment. 

“  A  general  history  of  the  advance  of  modern  surgery.” — Hospital. 

“Likely  to  spread  useful  information,  and  give  confidence  to  pa¬ 
tients.” — Literary  World. 

WALLACE!,  James,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Aberd.) 

Small-Pox  :  How  it  is  Spread,  and  How  it  may  be 
Prevented,  drawn  from  the  facts  of  the  Warrington  Small- 
Pox  Epidemic  of  1892-3,  as  given  in  Dr.  Savill’s  Report  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth. 
Price  2s.  6d.  net. ;  by  post,  2s.  9d. 

“  Dr.  Wallace’s  work,  which  is  based  on  the  inquiry  which  Dr.  T. 
D.  Savill  held  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  into  the  epidemic  of 
small-pox  at  Warrington  in  1891-2,  is  therefore  very  welcome  at 
the  present  time,  when  anything  concerning  small-pox  is  of  especial 

interest . In  view  of  the  growing  importance  of  this  subject 

and  inasmuch  as  there  is  strong  evidence  (as  shown  in  Dr,  Savill’s 
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WALLACE,  James,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Aberd.) — Works  by ,  contd. 

Small-Pox:  How  it  is  Spread,  and  How  it  may  be  Pre¬ 
vented — contd. 

report)  to  prove  that  the  protective  power  of  infant  vaccination  is 
largely  lost  after  the  age  of  10  or  12  years,  it  would  be  well  if  Dr. 
Wallace  in  his  next  edition  were  to  take  statistics  also  from  other 
sources— from  Germany,  for  instance,  where  not  only  vaccination 
but  revaccination  is  compulsory  and  where  rumour  says  that 
small-pox  is  being  stamped  out  in  consequence.  The  closing 
chapters  of  the  book  discuss  the  diagnosis  of  small-pox,  the 
methods  of  procedure  in  preventing  its  spread,  and  the  effects  of 

social  and  sanitary  conditions  on  the  disease . Dr.  Wallace’s 

little  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  busy  practitioner . ” 

— Lancet. 

WALLACE,  Cuthbert  A.,  M.B.,  B.S.Lond.,  F.R.C.S.Eng.,  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  and  to  the  East  London  Hospital 
for  Children. 

Preparations  for  Operations  in  Private  Houses. 

Demy  8vo,  sewed.  Price  Is.  net ;  by  post,  Is.  Id. 

“  This  is  a  very  practical  little  pamphlet.” — Lancet. 

WEST,  Samuel,  M.A.,  M.D.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  Lond.  ;  Assist.  Physician, 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital ;  Senior  Physician,  Royal  Free  Hospital,  &c. 

Granular  Kidney  and  Physiological  Albuminuria. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth.  Price  7s.  6d.  net;  by  post,  7s.  lOd. 

“Dr.  West  may  be  congratulated  on  having  produced  a  valuable 
and  instructive  book  on  a  disease  which  is  very  common  and  yet 
very  imperfectly  understood.” — Lancet. 

“A  valuable  work  of  reference.” — Glasgow  Medical  Journal. 

“A  carefully  constructed  treatise,  clear  and  concise.” — British 
Medical  Journal. 

WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL  REPORTS  (The),  for  the  Years 
1899—1900.  Vol.  XII.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  Price  6s.  net ;  by  post,  6s.  5d. 

Important  papers  have  been  contributed  by  the  following  writers  : — 

W.  Allchin,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. -A.  M.  Davies,  M.R.C.S.,  D.P.H.  Camb. 
— Frederick  S.  Palmer,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. — Rev.  C.  M.  Jenkins  and 
F.  R.  P.  Taylor,  M.D.,  B.S.Lond. — -James  Swain,  M.S. ,  M.D. Lond., 
F.R.C.S.Eng.— F.  de  Havilland  Hall,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.—  Robert  San¬ 
derson,  M.B.,  B.Ch.Oxon.  —  Gustavus  Hartridge,  F.R.C.S. — G. 
Brooksbank  James,  F.R.C.S. — Arthur  T.  White,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S. 
— Mr.  Spencer,  Cases  under  the  Care  of — Dr.  Murrell— A.  H.  Tubby, 
M.S.,  F.R.C.S. — James  Swain,  M.S.,  M.D.Lond.,  F.R.C.S.Eng. — 
E.  Percy  Paton?  M.S.?  F.R.C.S, — R,  G,  Hebb, 
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WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL  REPORTS  (The),  for  the  Years 
1901 — 1902.  Vol.  XIII.  Demy  8vo, cloth.  Price  6s.  net;  by  post,  6s.  5d. 
This  volume  contains  valuable  papers  by  the  following  writers  : — 

F.  de  Havilland  Hall,  M. D.,  F. R.  C.  P.  William  Murrell,  M. D. ,  F.  R.  C. P. 
— R.  G.  Hebb,  M.D.,  F.R. C.P. — Fredericks.  Palmer,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 
— A.  M.  Gossage, M.B., M.R.C.P.  -  H.  Wolseley  Lewis, M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 
—A.  R.  Roche,  B.A.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.— W.  G.  Spencer,  M.S., 
F.R. C.S. -James  Swain,  M.S.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.— William  Turner. 
M.S.,  F.R.C.S.— E.  Percy  Paton,  M.S.,  M.I).,  F.R.C.S.— Arthur 
Evans,  M.S.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. — G.  Drummond  Robinson,  M.D.,  B.S., 
M.R.C.P.— G.  Brooksbank  James,  F.R.C.S.— H.  Wilson  Hake,  Ph.D. 
— E.  B.  Sherlock,  M.B.,  B.Sc. 

- Ditto  for  the  Years  1908—1904.  Vol.  XIV.  Demy  8vo, 

cloth.  Price  6s.  net ;  by  post  6s.  5d. 

List  of  Papers  Contributed  : 

“Affections  of  the  Heart  in  Advancing  Years.”  By  F.  de  Havilland 
Hall,  M.D.,  F.R. C.P. 

“Pneumonia  and  its  Treatment.”  By  W.  Murrell,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
“Facial  Palsy  and  its  Treatment.”  By  Purves  Stewart,  M.A. ,  M.D., 
M.R.C.P. 

“The  Cardiac  Muscle  Sound  as  a  Clinical  Entity.”  By  Cuthbert  C. 
Gibbes,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 

“  The  Cerebral  Palsies  commonly  encountered  in  Children.”  By  Fredk. 
S.  Palmer,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.' 

“Two  Cases  of  Addison’s  Disease.”  By  Eber  Caudwell,  M.R.C.S., 

L. R.C.P. 

“  A  Case  of  Xanthoma  Diabeticorum.”  By  H.  G.  Adamson,  M.D.Lond., 

M. R.C.P. 


“A  Note  on  Babinski’s  Sign.”  By  Eric  D.  Macnamara,  M.A.,  M.B., 
B.C.,  M.R.C.P. 

“Three  Cases  of  Secondary  General  Septic  Infection.”  By  W.  G. 
Spencer,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S. 

“Three  Parovarian  Cysts.”  By  Arthur  Evans,  M.S.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 
“Subconjunctival  Injections.”  By  Gustavus  Hartridge,  F.R.C.S. 

“  Prognosis  in  Primary  Glaucoma. ”  By  G.  Brooksbank  James,  F.R. C.S. 

“General  Anaesthesia  and  Ethyl  Chloride.”  By  Vivian  B.  Orr,  M.B., 
B.S. 

“A  Note  on  Two  Cases  of  Vertical  or  Cuneiform  Fracture  of  the  Tibia.” 
By  E.  Rock  Carling,  F.R.C.S. 

“A  Series  of  Operations  for  Acute  Appendicitis.”  By  Arthur  Evans, 
M.S.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 


In  addition  to  the  tabulated  Reports  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Cases,  each  of  the  above  volumes  includes  a  valuable  report  of  the 
Pathological  Department,  with  Catalogue  of  Specimens  added 
the  Museum, 
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WILLIAMS,  Charles,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  formerly  Resident 
Assistant  Medical  Officer,  Heigham  Hall  Asylum  ;  and  Junior  Medical 
Officer,  Shaftesbury  House  Asylum  ;  Author  of  “A  New  Method  of 
Treating  the  Insane,”  etc. 

A  Short  Essay  on  Insanity,  showing  the  Importance  of 
the  Early  Detection  of  the  Disease,  and  pointing  out  How 
the  Disorder  can,  at  the  outset,  be  Recognised.  Demy  8vo, 
sewed.  Price  Is.  net;  by  post,  Is.  Id. 

“  This  elementary  essay  may  be  welcomed  as  one  more  effort  to  bring 
into  prominence  the  importance  of  recognising  the  earliest  sym¬ 
ptoms  of  insanity.  The  author  has  treated  the  subject  from  a 
popular  point  of  view,  and  in  a  simple,  clear  manner  which  can  be 
readily  understood  by  the  unlearned  in  medical  matters.” — The 
Bristol  Medico -Chirurgical  Journal. 

“We  are  sure  the  general  practitioner  will  do  well  to  read  this  little 
pamphlet.” — The  Hospital. 


A  Plea  for  the  More  Energetic  Treatment  of  the 
Insane.  Demy  8vo,  sewed.  Price  Is.  6d.  net;  by  post,  Is.  8d. 

“  This  is  a  valuable  and  instructive  little  book,  and  well  repays 
perusal.  It  teems  with  notes  of  interesting  cases  quoted  in  support 
of  the  author’s  arguments.  The  book  is  not  without  considerable 
interest  for  the  practitioner.  Treatment  by  thyroid  extract,  elec¬ 
tricity,  warm  bath,  Turkish  bath,  counter-irritation,  suggestion, 
subterfuge,  and  finally  by  surgery,  are  all  dealt  with  in  a  very 
instructive  manner.” — The  Midland  Medical  Journal. 

“  We  do  not  pretend  to  pronounce  any  authoritative  opinion  on  this 
pamphlet,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  very  interesting. 
Mr.  Williams  suggests  the  use  of  thyroid,  electricity,  the  pro¬ 
longed  warm  bath  (the  patient  divides  his  time  between  bath  and 
bed),  counter-irritation,  the  inducing  some  disease  which  acts  bene¬ 
ficially  on  the  brain,  suggestion  (which  he  says  can  be  done  without 
hypnotism),  subterfuge  (a  patient  fancies  that  he  has  no  stomach, 
and  you  tell  him  that  an  operation  has  been  performed  by  which 
the  want  has  been  supplied),  and  actual  surgery  (made  more  hope¬ 
ful  by  our  increased  power  to  localise  mental  operations).  These 
and  other  matters  may  be  seen  set  out  at  length  and  illustrated 
with  cases  in  Mr.  Williams’s  pamphlet.  He  starts  with  the  fact 
that  the  recovery  rate  is  lamentably  small,  while,  we  may  add,  the 
rate  of  increase  of  lunacy  is  lamentably  large.  This  is  justifica¬ 
tion  enough  for  dealing  with  the  subj  ect.  As  to  the  value  of  the 
remedies  we  have  nothing  to  say,  except  that  the  cases  in  which 
they  are  to  be  tried  are  for  the  most  part  desperate,  ” — The  Spectator , 


57,  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 
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WOODHEAD,  G.  Sims,  M.D. 

Report,  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  of  the 
Bacteriological  Diagnosis  and  the  Antitoxin 
Serum  Treatment  of  Gases  admitted  to  the 
Hospitals  of  the  Board  during  the  Years  1895 
and  1896.  Folio,  sewed,  7s.  6d.  net;  by  post,  7s.  lOd. 

WRIGHT,  Dudley,  F.R.C.S. 

The  Treatment  of  Haemorrhoids  and  Rectal  Pro¬ 
lapse,  by  Means  of  Interstitial  Injections.  Demy 

8 vo,  sewed.  Price  Is.  net. ;  by  post,  Is.  Id. 

“This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  and  readable  little  pamphlet,  it  is 
short,  well  written  and  well  printed.” — Journal  of  Balneology. 

YEARSLB1T,  Macleod,  F.R.C.S. 

Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  being  various  Papers 
on  Otology.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  Price  Is.  6d.  net ;  by  post,  Is.  8d. 

“The  author  gives  a  good  short  account  of  the  present-day  know¬ 
ledge  on  the  different  subjects.” — British  Medical  Journal. 

“  The  work,  though  so  small,  contains  a  surprising  amount  of  valu¬ 
able  information.” — Liverpool  Med.  Chir.  Journal. 


6  Books,  4s.  6d. ;  3  Books,  2s.  6d. ;  1  Book,  Is.  Postage  extra. 

Glaisher’s  Message  and  Appointment  Tablets.  In  Books 

of  50  each,  with  Name  of  Practitioner  printed. 

These  Tablets  ensure  the  correct  delivery  of  Messages  from  Patients 
to  Practitioners,  thus  preventing  the  confusion  and  error  which 
too  frequently  arise  from  verbal  or  slate-written  communications. 
As  the  Caller  writes  his  own  message,  name,  and  address,  all 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  servant,  or  possibility  of  error,  is 
avoided.  The  leaflet  is  tom  off,  and  filed  for  reference. 

Nurse’s  Report  Book  (The).  Compiled  by  K.  H.  (Cert.)  Con¬ 
taining  space  for  general  details  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and 
for  general  remarks  on  the  case  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  with 
space  of  200  entries  of  each  of  the  following  details :  Time, 
Nourishment,  Stimulants,  Temperature,  Pulse,  Respiration,  Urine, 
B.O.,  Sleep,  and  Remarks.  Sm.  4to,  black  cover.  Price  6d.  net. ; 
by  post,  8d. 
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miscellaneous  publications* 


Backwards  and  Forwards ;  or,  From  Socialism  to 
Freedom,  by  “  Summer  Spring.”  Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  Price  3s.  6d. 
net ;  by  post,  3s.  lOd. 

A  Satire  on  “  Looking  Backward.” 

“  A  socialist  romance;  commonsense  mingled  with  satire.” — Rey¬ 
nolds's  Weekly  Newspaper. 

“The  whole  book  is  a  skit  on  certain  Socialistic  theories,  but  the 
non-political  reader  will  derive  genuine  amusement  from  it.” — 
Evening  Neivs. 

“  Amusing  and  telling.  Decidedly  clever  hits.”--  Evening  Standard 
and  St.  James's  Gazette. 

“Eccentric  but  readable  ;  very  trenchant.” — Morning  Leader. 

“  We  have  read  it  with  zest.” — Liberty  Review. 

“As  humorous  writing  we  doubt  if  it  has  its  equal;  intensely 
satirical.  ” — J ustice. 

“  An  interesting  speculation  on  the  condition  of  the  world,  politically 
and  morally,  in  the  year  2113.  The  book  has  some  useful  lessons 
to  teach,  and  will  repay  perusal.” — Publishers'  Circular. 

Bridge  Rhymes  for  Beginners,  showing  the  Chief  First 
Leads  and  Elementary  Conventions,  adapted  from  the  Standard 
Text-Books  by  “Argus”  (M.  L.).  Price  Is.  net;  by  post,  Is.  Id. 

BARLOW,  George,  Author  of  “THE  PAGEANT  OF  LIFE.” 

Complete  Poetical  Works,  in  10  volumes.  Demy  8vo, 
Cloth.  Price  5s.  net ;  by  post,  5s.  4d. 

List  of  the  Volumes. — 1.  Poems — 2.  A  Life’s  Love — 3.  Poems  and 

Sonnets — 4.  Poems — 5.  Loved  beyond  Words — 6.  Pageant  of  Life 

— 7.  From  Dawn  to  Sunset — 8.  A  Lost  Mother  and  the  Story 

of  Caleb  Smith — 9.  Poems  and  Lyrics — 10.  Poems. 

The  Scotsman  : — “Mr.  Barlow’s  work  is  always  genuine,  fluent, 
and  sweet,  and  the  appearance  of  this  collective  edition  of  the 
Poems  will  prove  welcome  to  many.” 

Black  and  White  “The  poetical  works  of  Mr.  George  Barlow 
are  being  published  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Glaisher  in  ten  uniform  volumes, 
each  at  5s.  net.  The  first  two  of  the  edition  are  to  hand.  All  too 
little  enterprise  has  in  the  past  been  displayed  in  keeping  the 
work  of  this  gifted  singer  before  the  public.  Such  lofty  thought, 
catholic  sympathy,  clear  reasoning,  and  withal  such  sweetly  melo¬ 
dious  verse,  deserve  the  affection  of  every  lover  of  the  beauties 
and  treasures  in  English  literature.” 


57,  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 
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BARLOW,  George.  —  Works  by ,  continued. 

Vox  Clamantis :  Sonnets  and  Poems.  Fcap.  8vo,  Cloth. 
Price  Is.  6d.  net ;  by  post,  Is.  8d. 

“  A  delightful  collection  of  poems  and  sonnets,  melodious  and  simple* 
passionate  and  pathetic  ;  they  are  the  work  of  a  master-hand,  and 
fully  maintain  the  high  standard  of  Mr.  Barlow’s  previous  efforts. ” 
— Outlook. 

“  To  say  that  the  work  is  characteristic  of  its  author  will  recommend 

it  to  everyone  who  knows  bis  former  writings . The  book  will 

be  read  with  admiration  by  every  lover  of  poetry  who  takes  it  up.” 
—  Scotsman . 

“  The  finest  sonnets  in  the  book . are . those  suggested  by  Dr. 

Russel  Wallace’s  theory  that  the  earth,  and  therefore  man,  is  the 
centre  of  the  universe.  These  are  very  remarkable  sonnets,  quite 
among  the  fine  work  in  their  kind.” — Academy  and  Literature. 

BENNETT,  Edward  T. 

The  Poetical  Work  of  George  Barlow.  A  Study. 

Demy  8vo,  sewed.  Price  Is.  net;  by  post,  Is.  2d. 

“  Mr.  Bennett  claims  for  him  that  he  has  done  more  than  any  other 
poet  towards  bridging  the  gulf  in  our  consciousness  between  the 
seen  and  the  unseen.  He  reviews  Mr.  Barlow’s  work  in  four 
aspects  :  Love,  the  immortal  theme  of  the  poets ;  Nature,  a 
picture  gallery  in  the  ideal ;  The  True  Spiritualism,  or,  The 
Humanity  of  Spiritualism  ;  and  the  Mystical  Kingdom.  We  do 
not  propose  to  follow  him  in  his  critical  quest,  but  may  re¬ 
commend  his  thoughtful  pamphlet  as  a  welcome  guide  to  a  better 

appreciation  of  Mr.  Barlow’s  writings . Mr.  Barlow  is 

acknowledged  one  of  the  best,  as  he  is  certainly  the  most  pro¬ 
lific,  of  our  sonneteers. — Liverpool  Courier. 

CHICHESTER,  Richard. 

A  Revised  System  of  School  Teaching.  Demy  8vo, 
wrapper.  Price  Is.  net ;  by  post,  Is.  Id. 

“  The  idea  is  useful  and  the  schemes  should  prove  helpful  to  teachers.” 
— Schoolmaster. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  Mr.  Chichester’s  condemnation  of  the 
present  day  method  of  class-teaching.  Nature  does  not  endow  all 
with  a  uniformity  of  intellect,  and  therefore,  as  he  truly  says,  the 
needs  of  pupils  vary.  He  introduces  a  very  practical  system  of 
teaching  in  cycles  which  lead  the  pupil  on  by  easy  gradations  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  branches  of  study.  The  brochure  is  an 
interesting  attempt  to  deal  with  a  difficult  subject. 

“  The  plan  advocated  is  decidedly  worth  studying.” — Morning  Post. 

“  All  schoolmasters  should  read  this  pamphlet.” — Knowledge . 
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COLLETT,  Ellen. 

“At  Home  Recitations.”  Demy  8vo,  sewed.  Price  Is.  net; 
by  post,  Is.  Id. 

“  Encouraged  by  the  success  that  ‘  The  Flight’  has  met  with,  when 
recited  so  admirably  by  Miss  Anna  Mather,  I  venture  to  issue 
this,  the  first  of  a  proposed  series  of  booklets  of  original  recita¬ 
tions.  Reciters  have  told  me  that  they  often  ransack  bookshops 
in  search  of  something  new.  I  hope  therefore  that  this  publication 
will  prove  acceptable  to  professionals  and  amateurs  alike.” — From 
Preface. 

CONNELL,  P.  Norreys. 

“  The  Pity  of  War.”  Soldier  Stories.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 

Price  4s.  6d.  net ;  by  post,  4s.  lOd. 

Contents. — My  Friend  Yoshomai.  The  Name  of  O’Rourke. 
The  Calling  Up  of  the  Hard  Drinkers.  For  the  Czar.  The  Courage 
of  Marmaduke  Wynne.  The  Trumpeter’s  Story.  For  France,  par- 
bleu  !  Railhead.  My  Soldier.  The  Going  of  the  Captain.  How 
Captain  Quirke  and  Bugler  O’Carroll  kept  Christmas  at  Benjipore. 
The  Duty  Soldier.  Fiddle  and  I.  The  Price  of  Admiralty. 

“  Mr.  Norreys  Connell  has  a  fine  picturesque  grip  of  his  subject,  his 
details  are  sufficiently  vivid  and  realistic,  and  at  times  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  curious  grim  humour,  which  is  displayed  in  the 

sketch  of  the  ‘  Hard  Drinkers.’ . To  those  who  like  stories  of 

war  crisply  told,  this  volume  should  gain  approval,  the  more  so  as 
it  does  not  depend  on  one  or  two  for  its  merits.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  Each  tale  is  so  vivid  and  tense  that  one  realises  at  once  that  one 
is  in  the  company  of  a  man  who  is  not  merely  story-making,  but 
who  writes  because  he  sees  and  feels  a  thing,  and  can  put  it  before 
you  graphically,  with  a  sparingness  of  words  which  is  quite  Kip- 
lingesque.” — Graphic. 

“There  is  to  each  a  crisp  little  plot,  and  at  least  one  dramatic 
moment ;  at  times  there  is  an  appeal  to  one’s  sense  of  humour,  at 

times  to  one’s  pity . Moreover, — as  those  will  expect  who 

remember  his  striking  little  work,  ‘How  Soldiers  Fight’ — Mr. 
Connell  does  not  give  the  impression  of  a  writer  of  fiction  turning 
out  ‘  soldier’  stories  for  merely  civilian  consumption.”—  Standard. 

“Mr.  Connell’s  stories,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  intense 
dramatic  power,  deal  with  war  scenes  in  all  latitudes  and  among 
all  nations  ;  and  though  he  covers  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Kipling’s 
peculiar  territory,  he  has  preserved  inviolate  the  individuality  of 
his  own  style,  which  to  our  mind  is  just  as  well  worth  being  kept 
inviolate  as  that  of  Mr.  Kipling  himself.” — Glasgow  Herald. 


67,  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 
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CONNELL,  F.  Norreys  —  Works  by ,  contd. 

The  Pity  of  War.  Soldier  Stories— contd. 

“The  author  is  a  man  who  has  acquired  a  position  of  considerable 

importance  in  the  literary  world . The  story  of  military  life 

in  India  is  highly  entertaining.  The  stories  one  and  all  are 
of  much  interest  and  will  be  found  pleasing  reading.” — Freeman's 
J ournal. 

“A  series  of  stories  very  powerfully  told . They  would  be  more 

particularly  the  delight  of  the  barrack-room  or  of  the  school-boy 
m  his  leisure  hour,  and  they  will  be  found  interesting  by  every 
one.” — Reynolds’s  Weekly  Newspaper . 

“  An  excellent  collection  of  soldier  stories.” — The  Outlook . 

“A  capital  collection  of  military  tales  told  by  F.  Norreys  Connell, 
whose  ‘Follies  of  Captain  Daly  5  may  be  remembered.”—  Army 
and  Navy  Gazette. 

“A  number  of  short  stories  which  well  deserve  reading.” — Times. 

“All  the  sketches  are  well  written,  and  they  invariably  reach  a  fine 
climax.  Yoshomai  the  Japanese  is  a  creation — if  ‘creation’  be 
the  proper  word — of  which  no  leading  writer  need  be  ashamed. 
The  stories  form  a  wonderfully  affecting  book,  for  without  lurid¬ 
ness  or  sensationalism  Mr.  Connell  drives  his  moral  home  and 
convinces  us  of  ‘  The  Pity  of  War.’  ” — The  Court  Journal. 

“  The  human  element  of  war,  the  imperishable  factor  that  still  lives, 
has  perhaps  never  been  so  well  realised  as  in  Mr.  Norreys  Connell’s 
stories.  ” — Morning  Leader. 

“  His  tales  have  only  one  thing  in  common  :  they  are  all  exceedingly 
well  told.  Some  of  them  smack  just  a  little  of  Kipling,  but  they 
are  none  the  worse  for  that.  I  have  not  read  so  good  a  book  of 
short  stories  for  many  a  day.” — Extract  from  a  column  review  in 
the  ‘  Evening  News  ’  by  H.  Hamilton  Fyfe. 

ELLIS,  Mrs.  Havelock. 

“Seaweed:”  A  Cornish  Idyll.  Or.  8vo,  Cloth.  Price 
3s.  6d.  net. 

“Edith  Ellis  revels  in  absolute  liberty;  she  recognises  no  fetters 
whatever,  whether  imposed  by  Mrs.  Grundy  or  the  traditions  of 
British  fiction.  Morning  Leader. 

“Edith  Ellis  deserves  credit  for  the  simplicity  and  courage  with 
which  she  handles  a  difficult  problem.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

LOMAX,  Montagu. 

Frondes  Caducse.  Fcap.  8vo,  Cloth.  Price  3s.  6d.  net.  ; 
by  post,  3s.  9d. 

Contents. — Early  Poems — Later  Poems — Sonnets. 
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MATHESQN,  Annie. 

Love  Triumphant,  and  Other  Poems.  Or.  8vo,  Cloth. 

Price  5s.  net ;  by  post,  5s.  4d. 

“  Gladstonians  should  certainly  obtain  and  treasure  this  volume, 
for  it  contains  the  fullest  panegyric  of  the  statesman  that  we  have 
yet  met  with.  Other  verses  deal  with  social  subjects,  always 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  passionate  friend  of  liberty,  progress, 
and  Christianity.” — The  Academy. 

“The  shadow  and  the  dreariness  have  not  fallen  on  her  spirit,  and 
the  mere  sight  of  a  bunch  of  violets  in  muddy  Fleet  Street  is 
enough  to  bring  crowding  to  her  the  hopes  and  memories  of  a 

country  spring-time . The  author  has  a  virile  mind  ;  she  is  an 

Amazon,  inspired  with  a  fine  fighting  enthusiasm  for  humanitarian 
causes,  and  she  wields  her  verse  like  a  sword  or  spear.” — Athenceum. 

MURRAY,  Grace  A. 

Introspective  Essays.  Or.  8vo,  cloth.  Price  2s.  6d.  net ; 
by  post  2s.  lOd. 

“  This  book,  which  has  a  remarkable  allegorical  frontispiece,  is  very 


well  written . the  writing  is  graceful  and  scholarly,  gentle 

and  sympathetic . all  the  essays  are  written  with  grace  and 


care,  and  are  the  fruit  of  much  thought  upon  the  problems  of  our 
existence.” — The  Queen. 

“Rich  in  suggestion  and  wise  in  reflection,  and  may  throw  open 
windows  in  the  imagination  of  him  who  is  content  to  be  more  than 
what  Mr.  Birrell  calls  ‘  a  rough  reader.  ’  The  suffering  and  sorrow, 
the  lights  and  shadows,  the  inconsistences  and  the  limitations  of 
life,  are  here  pictured.” — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

RONALD  TAYLOR,  Mrs. 

Amongst  the  Pots  and  Pans  (DxIinty  Cookery). 
Or.  8vo,  cloth.  Price  2s.  6d.  net;  by  post,  2s.  9d. 

“  ‘Amongst  the  Pots  and  Pans  ’  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  on 
‘  dainty  cookery  ’  by  Mrs.  Ronald -Taylor.  Many  of  the  recipes 
are  stated  to  be  original,  but  are  the  result  of  practical  knowledge 
and  have  been  tested.  The  instruction  as  to  their  preparation  is 
clearly  conveyed.  The  index  is  complete.” — Morning  Post. 

“  The  latest  arrival  on  the  culinary  field  of  art  is  a  volume  of  dainty 
cookery  by  Mrs.  Ronald-Taylor.  It  is  an  admirably  written  and 
contrived  guide,  philosopher,  and  gastronomic  friend.  The  French 
dishes  have  been  handed  down  to  the  writer  as  the  work  of  a 
celebrated  French  chef,  when  the  Tuileries  was  the  pulse  of 
France.  The  style  throughout  is  clear,  and  the  directions  simplified 
as  much  as  language  can  simplify  them.  From  these  pages  the 
most  elaborate  dinner  can  be  constructed  or  the  most  simple  dainty 
dressed.  It  is  without  doubt  a  book  which  every  one’s  wife  who 
prides  herself  upon  a  well-conducted  establishment  should  possess.” 
— The  Whitehall  Review. 


57  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 
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SAUNDERS,  Mrs.  Baillie. 

The  Great  Folk  of  Old  Marylebone.  A  condensed  history 
of  the  old  town  of  Marylebone  and  its  principal  Buildings, 
Streets,  and  Traditions,  from  the  year  1400  till  1850.  Con¬ 
taining  accounts  of  its  chief  Celebrities,  and  including  Chap¬ 
ters  on  Charles  Dickens,  the  Brownings,  and  Charles 
Wesley,  with  many  local  anecdotes  about  these  great  people 
as  yet  unpublished.  With  illustrations  by  the  Author  and  a 
Map.  Cr.  8vo,  Cloth.  Price  2s.  6d.  net. ;  by  post,  2s.  lOd. 

“The  chapter  headed  “Dickens  in  Marylebone”  is  replete  with 
interest  for  the  Dickens  lover.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  full  of 
interest,  and  the  illustrations  are  excellent.” — The  Dickensian. 

“  Mrs.  Baillie-Saunders  has  given  us  a  delightful  picture  of  olden 
Marylebone,  and  only  those  who  have  had  experience  can  rightly 
appraise  the  labour  involved  in  such  research  work.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  choose  where  all  is  excellent,  but  possibly  the  favourite 
chapters  would  be  those  on  Marylebone  in  the  twelfth  century ; 
the  Gardens,  Dickens,  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.” — Review 
of  Reviews. 

“Mrs.  Baillie-Saunders  has  just  published  a  charming  history  of 
old  time  Marylebone.  Chapters  are  given  on  Dickens,  Wesley, 
and  the  Brownings,  with  many  hitherto  unpublished  local  anec¬ 
dotes  of  their  connection  with  the  historic  parts.  There  are  also 
excellent  illustrations  of  the  subjects  of  the  sketches  and  an 
interesting  map  of  the  parish  as  it  was  in  their  day.” — Marylebone 
Times. 

The  Philosophy  of  Dickens:  A  Study  of  his  Life  and 

Teaching  as  a  Social  Reformer.  With  a  portrait  of  Charles 
Dickens.  Cr.  8vo,  Cloth.  Price  3s.  6d.  net ;  by  post,  3s.  lOd. 

“  A  very  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  Dickens  literature 
Mrs.  Baillie  Saunders’s  book  is  a  book  that  should  be  read  by 
every  lover  of  the  master  novelist,  for  it  is  the  work  of  one  who 
knows  her  subject,  and  who  writes  with  a  whole-hearted  and 
entirely  unaffected  enthusiasm.” — The  Dickensian. 

Extract  from  a  column  Review  by  G.  K.  Chesterton. 

“Mrs.  Baillie-Saunders’s  sketch  of  Dickens  is,  whatever  else  it  is, 
a  very  exhilarating  book  ;  it  is  full  of  hearty  admirations  and 
the  fighting  spirit.  Its  eulogy  is,  indeed,  immense,  and,  I  think, 

indiscriminate,  but  it  is  not  weak  good-nature . Mrs. 

Baillie-Saunders  describes  Dickens  in  one  place  as  ‘  a  humorist 
who  never  gibed  ’  a  satirist  who  never  cut,  a  Reformer  who  never 
ranted.’  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  learn  that  Dickens’s  deadly 
irony  about  the  Court  of  Chancery  did  not  ‘  cut’  the  vultures  at 
whom  it  was  aimed  ;  but  that  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  But 
surely  nobody  can  reasonably  maintain  that  Dickens  never 
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SAUNDERS,  Mrs.  Baillie-  Works  by,  contd. 

The  Philosophy  of  Dickens— contd. 

ranted.  He  ranted  very  often  ;  so  did  Shakespeare.  I  think 
none  the  worse  of  Mrs.  Baillie-Saunders  because  she  rants  against 

the  charge  of  ranting . It  is  no  derogation  to  Mrs.  Baillie- 

Saunders  that  she  has  defended  Dickens  with  something  of  the 
ancient  Dickens  fire  and  extravagance,  that  she  has  been  a 
little  blind  to  the  harmless  defects  of  Dickens,  just  as  he  himself 
was  blind  to  the  darker  and  more  awful  depravities  of  Little  Nell 
.  Mrs.  Baillie-Saunders  treats  the  Dickens  philosophy  ex¬ 
cellently  in  the  matter  of  eternal  and  important  matters . Of 

her  attitude  towards  the  Dickens  philosophy  in  so  far  as  it 
affected  practical  and  historic  matters,  I  am  not  so  certain.  She 
seems  to  have  a  general  idea  that  the  evils  that  Dickens  de¬ 
nounced  have  all  been  cleared  away.  I  wish  I  could  think  so 

. Doubtless  there  are  fewer  schoolmasters  like  Squeers  in 

Yorkshire.  But  there  are  not  fewer  suitors  like  Richard  Jarn- 
dyce  breaking  their  hearts  in  the  horrible  silence  of  Chancery. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  Mr.  Bumble  still  rules  the 
workhouse.  But  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 

young  Mr.  Barnacle  rules  England . I  think  Mrs.  Baillie- 

Saunders  talks  too  much  and  too  easily  about  the  peculiarities 
of  Dickens’s  period  and  the  great  abuses  with  which  he  was 
confronted.  The  England  in  which  we  live  is  still  the  England 
that  he  loved,  enriched  with  the  thousand  romances  of  London, 
with  the  gloom  and  dignity  of  the  great  river,  with  the  valour 
and  laughter  of  the  poor.  And  it  is  still  the  England  that  he 
hated,  full  of  pomposity  and  corruption.”-  Daily  News. 

SEDGWICK,  Tom  E. 

Description  and  History  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Munster  Square,  London,  N.W., 

with  Chapters  on  the  Place  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene’s  in  the 
Revival  of  Church  Building,  by  J.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A. ; 
On  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  by  R.  Norman  Shaw, 
R.A.  ;  On  the  Services  of  the  Church,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  H. 
Jervois,  M.A.  ;  and  on  the  Schools,  by  J.  A.  Chalk.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  ten  full-page  plates.  Edition  de  Luxe  (limited  to 
350  copies),  2s.  6d.  net ;  ordinary  edition,  cloth  boards,  Is.  net ; 
limp  cloth,  6d.  net. 

“This  little  book  has  far  more  than  a  local  interest.  The  history 
of  this  particular  church  is  largely  the  history  of  the  High  Churcn 
revival  in  London.  ” — Pilot. 

“  Of  great  interest . Very  heartily  we  commend  this  little  book 

to  all  interested  in  church  architecture  and  church  extension,”— 
Home  Counties  Magazine. 


57,  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 
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SMITH,  Heywood,  M.A.,  M.D.  Oxon. 

The  Genesis  Of  the  Soul.  Or.  8vo,  sewed.  Price  6d.  net; 
by  post,  6Jd. 

“  Dr.  Heywood  Smith,  in  The  Genesis  of  the  Soul,  finds  in 
the  opening  verses  of  the  Old  Testament  a  picture  or  parable  of 
Man’s  soul  development.  As  a  study,  suggestive  though  slight, 
the  book  will  be  helpful.  ” — The  Christian . 

The  Gospel  according  to  Satan.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 
Price  Is.  6d. 

STOCKER,  R.  D.,  Author  of  “  A  Concordance  of  Graphology.” 

Whispers  from  Within;  or,  Epigrams  of  Experience. 

Fcap.  8vo,  sewed.  Price  6d. ;  by  post  7d. 

“  Strong  and  thoughtful  pronouncements  about  questions  of  practical 
life  and  of  the  spirit.  ” — Daily  Neivs. 

“Consists  of  a  ‘choice  derangement  of  epitaphs,’  divided  into 
sections  on  Truth,  Love,  Wisdom,  Philosophy,  Faith,  etc.,  afford¬ 
ing  much  mental  grist.” —  Light. 

“  Sound  and  pointed  maxims  of  life  and  religion.”—  Times. 

“  A  little  book  from  which  an  amount  of  amusement  and  instruction 
can  be  derived.” — The  Publisher’s  Circular. 

“A  collection  of  aphorisms  on  Truth,  Experience,  Love,  God, 
Wisdom,  Philosophy,  Mankind,  Faith,  the  Soul,  Christ,  Friend¬ 
ship  and  Life.  Sure  to  interest  persons  who  think  for  themselves.” 
—  Weldon’s  Journal. 

“  Contains  many  penetrative,  suggestive  maxims.  No  one  can  read 
through  any  one  of  the  sections  without  lighting  upon  words  of 
wisdom  which  are  helpful  as  well  as  enlightening.” — The  New  Age. 

Graphology  Made  Easy.  A  Manual  of  Instruction  in 
Character-Reading  from  Handwriting.  With  Appendix  by 
Ina  Oxenford.  With  Explanatory  Autographic  Examples. 
Cr.  8vo,  sewed.  Price  6d.  net ;  by  post,  9d. 

“This  is  a  clear,  if  somewhat  brief,  exposition  of  the  science  of 
‘  Graphology.’  In  the  first  part  of  the  book  Mr.  Stocker  argues 
in  favour  of  Graphology,  and  having  so  argued,  proceeds  to 
expound  the  science.  His  system  is  excellent,  and  he  avoids  the 
complicated  method  of  writing  which  is  used  by  many  of  his 
fellow-graphologists.  In  particular,  we  should  wish  to  commend 
his  table  giving  indications  of  planetary  types,  as  shown  in 

handwriting . Mr.  Stocker  has  evidently  a  serviceable 

knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  he  thoroughly  understands  impart¬ 
ing  that  knowledge, 
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STOCKER,  R.  D. — Works  by,  continued. 

Graphology  Made  Easy— contd. 

“For  the  second  part  of  the  book,  Miss  Oxenford,  the  well- 
known  exponent  of  occult  sciences,  is  responsible,  and  she  devotes 
her  portion  to  the  delineation  of  the  autographs  of  celebrated 
persons.  These  delineations  form  a  very  useful  accompaniment 
to  the  information  given  in  the  first  part  of  the  book.” — Dublin 
Daily  Express. 

“  Those  people  that  are  interested  in  the  art  of  reading  character  by 
handwriting  should  secure  a  copy  of  a  most  instructive  and  clearly 
written  handbook,  entitled  ‘  Graphology  Made  Easy,’  by  R.  Dims- 
dale  Stocker  and  Ina  Oxenford.  Reproductions  are  given  of  the 
signatures  of  celebrities,  such  as  Clara  Butt,  Louis  Wain,  Clifford 
Harrison,  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  and  many  others  of  interest  to  the  general  public.  After 
perusing  this  well  written  little  work,  the  study  of  character 
from  handwriting  will  prove  extremely  fascinating  and  of  much 
practical  utility  in  daily  lif e.  Weldon's  Ladies'  Journal. 

“  It  is  undoubtedly  interesting.” — Publisher's  Circidar. 

“  An  instructive  little  pamphlet.” — Bookseller. 

Verses  in  Various  Veins.  Fcap.  Bvo,  cloth.  Price  Is.  net ; 
by  post,  Is.  2d. 

The  Human  Face  as  Expressive  of  Character  and 
Disposition.  Cloth,  fcap.  8vo.  Price  Is.  net;  by  post, 
Is.  2d. 

“Mr.  R.  D.  Stocker,  a  well-known  writer  on  physiognomy  and 
hand-writing,  has  just  published  a  useful  little  brochure  entitled, 
‘  The  Human  Face,  as  Expressive  of  Character  and  Disposition.’ 
To  those  who  are  interested  in  physiognomy — a  much  more  scien¬ 
tific  study,  by  the  way,  than  phrenology — Mr.  Stocker’s  well- 
arranged  and  bright  little  book  is  likely  to  prove  of  much  help.” — - 
East  Anglian  Daily  Times. 

“  Interesting  and  suggestive.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
the  outcome  of  his  researches  to  those  of  my  readers  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  physiognomy.  — Lady's  Pictorial. 

“A  pleasantly-written,  up-to-date,  treatise.”— Lakes’  Field. 

‘  The  study  of  physiognomy  is  one  that  appeals  to  everyone,  and 
the  science  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  popular.  A  very 
clear  and  useful  little  volume.  One  of  the  most  concise  and  use¬ 
ful  books  on  the  subject.  A  useful  appendix  puts  the  principles 
of  physiognomy  very  succinctly.  The  book  is  one  to  interest  even 
the  most  casual  physiognomist,  whilst  it  will  be  of  no  little  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  eager  student.” — Home  Life. 
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THORPE,  Eiphinstone. 

Lyrics  from  Lazyland.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  Price  2s.  6d.  net ; 
by  post,  2s.  8d. 

“  ‘  Lyrics  from  Lazyland,”  is  a  volume  of  pretty  verse,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  forced,  but  a  good  deal  brightened  with  Irish 
drollery  and  wit.  Little  verse  of  the  kind  is  produced  now.” — 
Yorkshire  Post. 

“  The  author  of  this  dainty  little  volume  of  lyrics  has  a  very  pretty 
gift  of  song,  and  succeeds  in  wedding  refined  and  tender  thoughts 
to  melodious  and  expressive  diction.” — Lady's  Pictorial. 

“  The  soldiers’  and  sailors’  songs  are  happy  and  spirited.  The  book 
repays  perusal.” — Newcastle  Journal. 

“  Contains  excellent  verses,  spontaneous,  rhythmical  and  pleasing, 
always  natural  and  unaffected.” — Liverpool  Post. 

“  The  popularity  of  these  Lyrics  is  evinced  by  the  number  selected 
and  set  to  music  by  composers  of  note.  They  are  crisp  and  charm¬ 
ing  in  variety.” — Hereford  Times. 

TOYNBEE,  William.  Author  of  “  Songs  of  Beranger  in  English  Verse,” 

“  Lays  of  Common  Life,”  &c. 

When  the  Devil  Drives,  A  Comedy-Satire.  Fcap.  8vo, 
wrapper.  Price  Is.  6d.  net;  by  post,  Is.  9d. 

The  Scotsman  :  “Mr.  Henry  J.  Glaisher,  London,  has  published 
the  book  of  a  play  by  Mr.  William  Toynbee,  entitled  ‘  When 
the  Devil  Drives,’  and  described  as  a  comedy-satire.  The  person¬ 
ages  are  high  political  functionaries  of  the  present  day  and  women 

of  fashion . It  is  interesting  to  read  and  has  many  witty  strokes 

in  its  dialogue,  while  its  characters  are  cleverly  depicted  in  their 
natural  aspects.  The  book  may  be  recommended  to  those  who 
have  cultivated  the  neglected  but  always  delightful  art  of  reading 
plays.” 

Excursions  in  Comedy,  for  Players  and  Readers. 

Fcap.  8 vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net ;  by  post,  2s.  8d. 
Or  sewed,  Is.  6d.  net ;  by  post,  Is.  8d. 

“  In  all  his  dialogues  there  is  wit  and  a  peculiar  formal  grace  very 
rare  in  playwrights.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  Either  for  stage  or  drawing-room,  where  short  pieces  are  required, 
none  more  charming  can  well  be  imagined  than  those  by  Mr. 
William  Toynbee.  Westminster  Gazette. 

“  I  should  like  to  quote,  but  space  forbids,  the  whole  of  ‘  Monsieur 
Methuselah,’  that  delightful  bit  of  eighteenth-century  brocade.’* 
— Truth. 

“  Carries  off  his  work  with  the  aid  of  a  quiet  humour  and  natural¬ 
ness  of  dialogue.” — Daily  News. 

“  May  be  commended  to  amateurs.  In  a  ‘  Prank  of  Cupid’  we  have 
a  lively  picture  of  eighteenth-century  manners.” — Morning  Post. 
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TOYNBEE,  William.— Works  by ,  continued. 

On  Oaten  Flute,  and  Other  Versicles.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  top.  Price  2s.  6d.  net ;  by  post,  2s.  8d. 

“Has  a  keen  eye  for  the  gladness  of  life  and  the  beauties  of 
Nature.  ” —  World. 

“  His  sonnets  have  a  note  of  distinction.” — Westminster  Review. 

“  Exquisite  as  impressions  of  peace  and  beauty.  -Daily  News. 

“  Among  the  most  careful  of  lyrists.” — Literature. 

“  He  loves  Nature,  and  is  alive  to  many  of  her  changing  moods.” — 
Morning  Post. 

The  Life  of  Our  Ladye.  Scriptural,  Traditional  and  Topographical. 

Compiled  from  approved  sources  by  M.  P.,  with  Preface  by 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Vaughan,  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

Cheaper  Edition.  Price  3s.  net ;  by  post,  3s.  4d. 

“We  welcome  with  great  heartiness  this  ‘  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,’ 
which  is  written  in  a  style  well  befitting  the  subject — devotional 
but  clear,  temperate  and  graceful.” — The  Catholic  Times. 

Wild  Flowers.  Poems  by  E.  L.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  Price  3s.  6d.  net ; 
by  post,  3s.  lOd. 

“Touching  and  beautiful  verses.” — Daily  News. 

96  Views  Of  London,  giving  the  Principal  Public  Buildings, 
Monuments,  and  Places  of  Resort,  etc.,  reproduced  from  photo¬ 
graphs.  Sewed.  Price  6d. 
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